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STEPS  TOWARD  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  3,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Employment,  Housing,  and  Aviation  Subcommittee 

OF  THE  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
2247,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Collin  C.  Peterson 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Collin  C.  Peterson,  William  H.  Zeliff, 
Jr.,  and  Christopher  Shays. 

Also  present:  Joy  R.  Simonson,  professional  staff  member;  June 
Saxton,  clerk;  and  Joseph  H.  McHugh,  minority  professional  staff, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAHIMAN  PETERSON 

Mr.  Peterson.  Today  we're  going  to  start  examining  moving  to- 
ward a  comprehensive  employment  training  system.  As  everybody 
knows,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  got  some  initiatives  coming 
and  we  have  some  folks  from  the  GAO  who  have  been  studying 
this,  and  some  other  people  that  have  some  ideas.  So  we  welcome 
them  here  today,  and  we  expect  this  will  be  the  start  of  a  number 
of  hearings  that  we  will  be  looking  at  as  we  go  along. 

It's  an  understatement  to  say  that  there  are  major  problems  with 
the  Nation's  employment  and  job  training  programs.  Almost  1  year 
ago  the  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  to  examine  some  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  programs.  At  that  time  we  heard  serious 
criticisms  concerning  the  effectiveness  and  accomplishments  of 
these  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  from  the  Greneral  Accounting 
Office;  and  also  the  Labor  Department  inspector  general,  and  oth- 
ers. Although  there  were  minimal  gains  for  some  groups,  most  par- 
ticipants remained  in  poverty;  youth,  in  particular,  did  not  benefit 
much  at  all. 

Last  October  we  held  a  hearing  on  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  is  intended  to  assist  workers  displaced  by  foreign 
imports,  and  a  new  TAA  "bridge"  program  for  those  displaced  as 
a  result  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  Again  we 
heard  criticisms  of  these  Labor  Department  programs.  The  inspec- 
tor general  at  that  time  reported  that  only  1  TAA  participant  out 
of  10  obtained  a  training-related  job  which  paid  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent of  their  former  wages. 

Today  we  will  take  a  broader  look  at  the  government's  ineffective 
employment  and  training  efforts.  Vice  President  Gore's  report  of 
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the  National  Performance  Review  states  that:  "Our  nation's  eco- 
nomic future  depends  on  the  quality  of  our  work  force."  It  also  s^s 
that  our  system  for  developing  a  high  quality  work  force  is  "badly 
fragmented." 

One  of  today's  witnesses  describes  the  Federal  system  as  "a  col- 
lection of  programs  developed  by  various  congressional  committees 
in  response  to  particular  needs  of  specific  groups  of  people."  Indeed, 
with  over  150  programs  operated  by  14  Federal  agencies  and 
spending  about  $25  billion  a  year,  I  think  we  can  all  say  that  this 
is  a  crazy  quilt. 

Among  the  many  issues  before  us  as  we  consider  whether  and 
how  to  reinvent  employment  and  training  programs  is  the  fun- 
damental question:  Do  we  know  what  works?  What  payoff  are  we 
getting  from  the  billions  we  pour  into  the  scores  of  programs  in 
hundreds  of  communities?  I  was  dismayed  to  read  the  GAO  state- 
ments about  the  absence  of  information  on  outcomes  for  partici- 
pants in  federally  funded  programs.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  know 
who  gets  jobs,  aoes  the  training  received  relate  to  those  jobs  ob- 
tained, and  what  percentage  leaves  the  welfare  rolls? 

Now,  not  to  be  totally  negative,  there  are  some  success  stories. 
The  Labor  Department  showcased  a  number  of  them  at  a  recent 
program  attended  by  the  President.  But  we  must  have  more  than 
scattered  anecdotal  data  if  we  plan  to  replicate  such  programs  on 
a  wide  basis.  Why  should  we  consolidate  pro-ams  which  may  not 
be  effectively  helping  their  "customers,"  tne  job  seekers?  It  seems 
like  we're  trying  to  combine  three  lemons  and  out  of  that  produce 
a  fruit  salad. 

Our  witnesses  today  will  spell  out  the  dimensions  of  the  current 
fragmentation.  The  problems  which  this  fragmentation  presents  to 
job  seekers,  to  employers,  to  State  and  local  governments,  and  serv- 
ice providers,  and  to  us  as  taxpayers  are  too  numerous  to  list.  They 
have  been  noted  and  deplored  over  many  years  by  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  organizations  and  experts,  but  solutions  have  not  yet 
been  found  to  these  problems. 

We  are  delighted  today  to  have  witnesses  from  several  States 
who  can  tell  us  not  only  about  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  Federal  programs,  but  about  steps  that  they  are  taking 
to  overcome  the  hurdles.  We  look  forward  especially  to  rec- 
ommendations from  both  the  GAO  and  the  State  representatives 
for  steps  which  the  Federal  Government  should  undertake. 

Four  weeks  ago  we  invited  Douglas  Ross,  Labor's  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Employment  and  Training,  to  participate  in  this  hearing 
and  discuss  how  the  administration's  new  Reemployment  Act,  a 
plan  for  combining  six  dislocated  worker  programs,  meets  the  cri- 
teria that  GAO  is  presenting  here  today.  The  GAO  statement  was 
available  to  Mr.  Ross  last  Friday,  yet  he  has  declined  to  appear 
today  at  this  hearing,  allegedly  because  he  didn't  have  enough  time 
to  analyze  it.  I  guess  I  am  surprised  and  disappointed  that  he  could 
not  provide  the  administration's  perspective  on  this  important 
issue.  Rest  assured,  we  will  get  him  up  here  some  other  time  to  tell 
us  what  their  point  of  view  is. 

We  know  from  the  media  that  the  Reemployment  Act  will  pro- 
pose consolidation  of  some  Labor  Department  programs  and  some 
form  of  one-stop  career  centers  for  dislocated  workers.  However,  we 


are  looking  more  broadly  at  the  need  for  effective  govemmentwide 
structure  of  work  force  development  progp'ams.  The  subcommittee 
anticipates  exploring  at  a  future  hearing  the  questions  of  how  ade- 
quate the  steps  that  are  being  proposed  are,  and  what  next  steps 
are  planned. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  improvements  in  the  employment 
and  traming  system  must  be  built  on  meeting  the  needs  of  both 
types  of  customers,  the  employers  as  well  as  the  workers.  We  can- 
not afford  to  continue  supporting  an  ineffective  training  system 
while  employers  maintain  tnat  they're  having  a  hard  time  finding 
adequately  prepared  workers.  Matching  the  supply  of  workers  with 
a  changing  and  growing  demand  for  them  is  surely  not  beyond  our 
ability;  at  least,  I  hope  it  isn't. 

I  concur  with  the  GAO's  conclusion  that  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
employment  and  training  programs  is  needed.  I  think  clearly  it  is 
overdue,  and  we  welcome  their  being  with  us  today  and  their  con- 
tinued work  in  this  area. 

[The  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Peterson  follows:] 


OPBNINQ  STATEMENT 

COLLIN  C.  PETERSON,  CHAIRMAN 

EMPLOYMENT,  HODSING  AND  AVIATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 

March  3,  1994 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  there  are  major  problems 
with  the  nation's  employment  and  job  training  programs.  Almost  a 
year  ago  the  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  to  examine  some  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  programs.  We  heard  serious  criticisms 
concerning  the  effectiveness  and  accomplishments  of  these  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  from  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Labor 
Department  Inspector  General,  and  others.  Although  there  were 
minimal  gains  for  some  groups,  most  particpants  remained  in 
poverty;  youth,  in  particular,  did  not  benefit  at  all. 

Last  October  we  held  a  hearing  on  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act 
(TAA) ,  which  is  intended  to  assist  workers  displaced  by  foreign 
imports,  and  a  new  TAA  "bridge"  program  for  those  displaced  as  a 
result  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  Again  we  heard 
devastating  criticisms  of  these  Labor  Department  programs.  The 
inspector  general  reported  that  only  one  TAA  participant  out  of  10 
obtained  a  training-related  job  which  paid  as  much  as  80%  of  former 
wages . 

Today  we  will  take  a  broader  look  at  the  government's 
ineffective  employment  and  training  efforts.  Vice  President  Gore's 
Report  of  the  National  Performance  Review  states  that:  "Our 
nation's  economic  future  depends  on  the  quality  of  our  workforce." 
It  also  says  that  our  system  for  developing  a  high  quality 
workforce  is  "badly  fragmented."  One  of  today's  witnesses 
describes  the  federal  system  as  "...a  collection  of  programs 
developed  by  various  congressional  committees  in  response  to 
particular  needs  of  specific  groups  of  people."  Indeed,  with  over 
150  programs  operated  by  14  federal  agencies  and  spending  about  $25 
billion  a  year,  I  see  it  as  a  crazy  quilt. 

Among  the  many  issues  before  us  as  we  consider  whether  and  how 
to  "reinvent"  employment  and  training  programs  is  the  fundamental 
question:  do  we  know  what  works?  What  payoff  are  we  getting  from 
the  billions  we  pour  into  scores  of  programs  in  hundreds  of 
communities?  I  was  dismayed  to  read  the  GAO  statements  about  the 
absence  of  information  on  outcomes  for  participants  in  federally 
funded  programs.  We  need  to  know  who  gets  jobs?  Does  the  training 
received  relate  to  the  jobs  obtained?  What  percentage  leaves  the 
welfare  rolls? 

Now  there  are  success  stories.  The  Labor  Department  showcased 
a  number  of  them  at  a  recent  program  attended  by  the  President. 
But  we  must  have  more  than  scattered  anecdotal  data  if  we  plan  to 
replicate  such  programs  widely. 


Why  should  we  consolidate  programs  which  may  not  be 
effectively  helping  their  "customers",  the  job-seekers?  Combining 
three  lemons  will  not  produce  a  tasty  fruit  salad. 

Our  witnesses  today  will  spell  out  the  appalling  dimensions 
of  the  current  fragmentation.  The  problems  which  this 
fragmentation  presents  to  job  seekers,  to  employers,  to  state  and 
local  governments  and  service  providers,  and  to  us  as  taxpayers  are 
too  numerous  to  list.  They  have  been  noted  and  deplored  over  many 
years  by  public  and  private  sector  organizations  and  experts,  but 
solutions  have  not  yet  been  found. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  witnesses  from  several  states  who  can 
tell  us  not  only  about  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  multiplicity 
of  federal  programs  but  about  steps  they  are  taking  to  overcome  the 
hurdles.  We  look  forward  especially  to  recommendations  from  both 
the  GAO  and  the  state  representatives  for  steps  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  undertake. 

Four  weeks  ago  we  invited  Douglas  Ross,  Labor's  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Employment  and  Training,  to  participate  in  this 
hearing  and  discuss  how  the  administration's  new  Reemployment  Act, 
a  plan  for  combining  six  dislocated  worker  programs,  meets  the 
criteria  that  GAO  is  presenting.  The  GAO  statement  was  available 
to  Mr.  Ross  last  Friday,  yet  he  declined  to  appear  at  the  hearing, 
allegedly  because  he  did  not  have  enough  time  to  analyze  it.  I  am 
surprised  and  extremely  disappointed  that  he  could  not  provide  the 
administration's  perspective  on  this  very  important  issue. 

We  know  from  the  media  that  the  Reemployment  Act  will  propose 
consolidation  of  some  Labor  Department  programs  and  some  form  of 
one-stop  career  centers  for  dislocated  workers.  However,  we  are 
looking  more  broadly  at  the  need  for  an  effective  government-wide 
structure  of  workforce  development  programs.  The  subcommittee 
anticipates  exploring  at  a  future  hearing  the  questions  of  how 
adequate  this  step  is  and  what  next  steps  are  planned. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  improvements  in  the  employment 
and  training  system  must  be  built  on  meeting  the  needs  of  both 
types  of  "customers" — employers  as  well  as  workers.  We  cannot 
afford  to  continue  supporting  an  ineffective  training  system  while 
employers  maintain  that  adequately  prepared  workers  are  not 
available.  Matching  the  supply  of  workers  with  a  changing  and 
growing  demand  for  them  is  surely  not  beyond  our  ability. 

I  concur  with  the  GAO's  conclusion  that  a  major  overhaul  of 
employment  and  training  programs  is  needed.  Clearly,  it  is 
overdue. 


Mr.  Peterson.  We  were  going  to  have  Governor  Merrill  from 
New  Hampshire  with  us,  and  he  couldn't  make  it  because  of  the 
weather.  He  must  be  getting  a  lot  of  snow  up  there.  Is  that  why 
you're  smiling,  Mr.  ZeliflF?  You  love  it,  right? 

Anyway,  maybe  we  can  have  him  some  other  time. 

With  that,  I'll  call  on  my  esteemed  ranking  member  for  any 
statement  that  he  might  have. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  you  calling 
the  hearing  and  I  will  jump  onto  your  comment  about  lemons — -1 
hope  we're  in  a  position  to  turn  some  of  these  lemons  into  lemon- 
ade. 

I  believe  that  the  dialog  that  is  begun  today  will  add  significant 
input  as  Congress  works  to  reform  the  way  in  which  the  Nation 
prepares  and  retrains  American  workers. 

Finding  effective  and  meaningful  ways  to  provide  job  training 
and  employment  opportunities  to  our  disadvantaged  and  dislocated 
workers  is  a  matter  I  have  devoted  a  good  part  of  my  life  to.  For 
10  years  I  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Private  Industry 
Council,  both  for  CETA  and  JTPA.  My  State  has  been  a  leading 
voice  in  efforts  to  reform  our  employment  and  job  training  pro- 
grams and  creating  a  one-stop  system  that  is  client  oriented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  a  few  points  that  are  more  broadly 
discussed  in  the  statement  I  am  submitting  for  the  record. 

Not  long  ago  New  Hampshire's  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams had  many  of  the  same  problems  our  Federal  system  has 
today.  There  were  almost  as  many  programs  as  there  were  people 
in  our  State — and  that's  quite  a  lot — and  they  are  spread  over  26 
different  agencies.  Programs  were  driven  by  narrow,  categorical 
goals,  or  Federal  objectives.  There  was  little  coordination,  frustra- 
tion levels  ran  high  at  all  levels,  and  too  much  money  was  chewed 
up  in  administrative  costs. 

In  1987  the  New  Hampshire  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council 
wrote  a  blueprint  which  was  nothing  short  of  a  complete  overhaul 
of  the  way  we  managed  employment  and  training.  I  have  included 
parts  of  that  report,  "A  Brighter  Tomorrow:  Recommendations  to 
Improve  New  Hampshire's  Employment  and  Job  Training  Related 
Services"  for  the  record. 

Today  there  are  155  Federal  employment  and  job  training  pro- 
grams which  cost  the  American  taxpayer  approximately  $25  billion 
a  year.  We  will  hear  today  that  many  of  these  programs  are  dupli- 
cative, and  program  efficiency  is  mired  in  layers  of  bureaucracy. 

Further  impeding  our  efforts  at  reform  is  the  lack  of  program 
evaluation,  to  know  what  works  and  what  doesn't.  We  in  Washing- 
ton will  have  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  do  what  States  like  New 
Hampshire  have  done,  and  that's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  courage. 
And  I  am  disappointed  that  because  of  the  weather  our  Governor 
wasn't  able  to  be  here  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  the  recent 
things  they  are  doing,  as  well. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  a  word  about  the  role  of  Congress  in  this 
problem.  Congress  bears  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  evo- 
lution of  the  problem.  Congressional  committees  want  their  new 
programs  administered  by  agencies  under  their  committee's  juris- 
diction. That's  why  we  have  150  different  programs.  And  again, 
real  reform  will  not  occur  in  employment  and  training  programs 


until  we,  up  here — and  again,  I  appreciate  your  leadership  on 
this — get  our  house  in  order.  As  we  sit  here  today,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Agriculture  Committee  are  separately 
debating  welfare  and  food  stamp  program  reform.  These  are  two 
huge  parts  of  our  Federal  training  menu.  Do  you  think  that  these 
committees  are  actually  coordinating  their  efforts  as  they  debate 
these  reforms?  I  would  say  to  you  I  doubt  if  they  are. 

So  this  is  why  I  askea  for  this  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  we  can  supply  some  useful  dialog  that  cuts  across  all  the  com- 
mittees, and  certainly  in  a  very  nonpartisan  way,  and  I  appreciate 
your  leadership.  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  today  and  hope- 
fully we  can  get  on  with  turning  lemons  into  lemonade. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Zeliff  and  the  information  re- 
ferred to  follow:] 
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statement  of  Congressman  Bill  Zellff 

Employment,  Housing,  and  Aviation  Subcommittee 

March  3,  1994 

Hearing  on  Multiplicity  of  Federal  Employment  and  Job  Training 

Programs 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  calling  this  hearing.  I  believe  the 
dialogue  that  is  begun  today  will  add  significant  input  as  Congress 
works  to  reform  the  way  in  which  our  nation  prepares  and  retrains 
American  workers. 

Finding  effective  and  meaningful  ways  to  provide  job  training  and 
employment  opportunities  to  our  disadvantaged  and  dislocated 
workers  is  a  matter  I  have  devoted  a  good  part  of  my  life  to.  For 
ten  years,  I  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Private  Industry 
Council,  both  for  CETA  and  JTPA.  My  state  has  been  a  leading  voice 
in  efforts  to  reform  our  employment  and  job  training  programs  and 
creating  a  one  stop  system  that  is  client  oriented. 

Not  long  ago.  New  Hampshire's  employment  and  training  programs  had 
many  of  the  same  problems  our  Federal  system  does  today.  There  was 
little  coordination  among  the  myriad  programs,  program  directors 
reeled  from  weekly  directives  from  Washington,  frustration  ran  high 
among  caseworkers  and  clients,  and  we  were  swamped  with  an 
explosion  of  Federally  mandated  advisory  boards.  In  1987,  the  New 
Hampshire  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  wrote  a  blueprint  which 
was  nothing  short  of  complete  overhaul  of  the  way  we  managed 
employment  and  training. 

The  report,  A  Brighter  Tomorrow:  "Recommendations  to  Improve  New 
Hampshire's  Employment  and  Job  Training  Related  Services,"  is  as 
useful  to  today's  Federal  debate  as  it  was  six  years  ago  in 
spurring  real  reform  in  our  state.  I  have  included  several  of  its 
significant  passages  in  my  statement  today. 

"The  Employment  and  Training  system  at  the  Federal  level 
appears  to  have  no  comprehensive  strategy  or  policy.  The 
Federal  government  historically  sends  funds  into  state  and 
local  areas  to  attack  each  year's  new  hot  political  problem 
areas  identified  by  the  media  and  polls.  Congressional 
committees  usually  require  setting  up  a  new  organization  to 
administer  these  funds  and  developing  a  program  to  deal  with 
the  current  crisis. 

Almost  all  of  these  organizations  thus  created  develop  an 
organization  from  that  day  forward  that  tries  to  perpetuate 
itself  and  its  administrative  structure.  This  has  led  to  an 
inefficient,  duplicative  hodge-podge  of  agencies  and  programs 
on  the  state  and  local  level,  operating  independently  of  each 


other  and  producing  massive  fragmentation  of  effort. 
Unfortunately,  state  and  local  employment  and  training  systems 
tend  to  mirror  the  national  fragmentation  from  whence  they 
were  spawned. 

Currently,  the  New  Hampshire  employment  and  training  system 
stands  as  a  collection  of  relatively  independent,  narrowly 
targeted  programs.  Operated  by  more  than  26  different 
agencies  and  developed  over  the  course  of  more  than  50  years 
of  state  and  Federal  legislation,  the  programs  lack  a  clear 
common  mission  or  coherent  policy  framework  needed  to  shape 
them  as  a  powerful  tool  for  employment  growth. 

As  a  service  system  aimed  at  job  seekers  and  employers,  the 
state's  programs  present  a  confusing  bureaucratic  maze  of 
entry  points  and  eligibility  requirements.  As  tools  for 
dealing  with  issues  of  employment  and  economic  development, 
they  can  be  slow  and  unwieldy.  And  while  most  of  the  vital 
pieces  are  in  place,  specific  gaps  in  services  remain. 

These  programs  have  numerous  policy  making  and  advisory 
boards.  They  have  varied  administrative  and  delivery  of 
service  mechanisms.  They  operate  with  different  regulations 
and  many  distinct  Federal,  state,  and  local  funding  systems. 

All  of  their  planning  appears  to  be  done  independently  in 
response  to  Federal  guidelines,  criteria,  and  time  tables. 
There  is  little  coordinated  planning  evident." 

As,  then-Governor  John  Sununu  said,  "States  want  authority 
and  the  flexibility  to  tailor  those  programs  to  our  specific 
needs." 

The  report  concluded,  in  part: 

"We  believe  that  New  Hampshire's  education  and  job  training 
programs  must  be  coordinated  and  structured  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  diverse  training  needs  of  state  businesses  and 
workers.  Current  programs  have  developed  primarily  through 
Federal  initiatives  that  focus  services  on  specific  population 
groups,  such  as  welfare  recipients,  the  handicapped,  veterans, 
dislocated  workers,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  the 
unemployed. 

This  fragmented  multi-system  has  resulted  in  the  duplication 
of  program  services  and  administrative  systems  and  has  created 
a  multitude  of  program  restrictions  and  limitations. 

The  system  should  not  be  directed  by  narrow,  categorical  goals 
or  objectives,  but  rather,  it  should  be  driven  by  the  specific 
requirements  of  private  industry  and  the  needs  of  individual 
workers.  It  should  be  client  oriented  not  program  oriented." 
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In  Washington,  there  are  155  Federal  employment  and  job  training 
programs  which  cost  the  American  taxpayer  nearly  $25  billion  a 
year.  We  will  hear  today  that  many  of  these  programs  are 
duplicative  and  program  efficiency  is  mired  in  layers  of 
bureaucracy.  The  result,  I  fear,  is  that  too  much  money  is  chewed 
up  paying  bureaucrat  salaries  and  never  gets  to  the  people  who  need 
training. 

Further  Impeding  our  efforts  at  reform  is  the  lack  of  program 
evaluation  to  know  what  works.  Much  of  what  we  hear  that  is 
positive  is  anecdotal  and  usually  the  result  of  dynamic  state  and 
local  leaders  who  have  creatively  cut  through  Federal  red  tape. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  role  of  Congress  in  this  problem. 
Congress  bears  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  evolution  of  this 
problem.  Congressional  committees  want  their  new  programs 
administered  by  agencies  under  their  committee's  jurisdiction. 
That's  why  we  have  155  programs.  Real  reform  will  not  occur  in 
employment  and  training  programs  until  we,  up  here,  get  our  house 
in  order.  As  we  sit  here  today,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
Agriculture  are  separately  debating  Welfare  and  Food  Stamp  program 
reform.  These  are  two  huge  parts  of  our  Federal  training  menu.  Do 
you  think  these  committees  are  coordinating  their  efforts  at 
reform.  I  don't. 

This  is  why  I  asked  for  this  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  can 
supply  some  useful  dialogue  that  cuts  across  all  these  committees. 
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BRING  DOWN  THE 
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Policy  Recommendations  from  the  National 
Association  of  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Council  Chairs 
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Forward 

The  need  for  an  integrated,  high  quality,  and  cost  effective  human  resource  investment  system  has 
never  been  more  clear   The  quality  of  our  workforce  will  be  a  critical  factor  in  determining  our 
nation's  economic  future,  our  status  as  a  world  leader,  and  our  standard  of  living 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  current  workforce  training  system  in  the  United  States  is  not 
organized  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fijture.  Separate  federal  programs  operate  in  the  absence 
of  an  overarching  policy  framework  that  ties  them  together.  Programs  are  delivered  in  a 
fragmented,  duplicative  manner  leading  to  job  training  that  too  of^en  fails  to  meet  individual, 
workplace,  or  economic  needs. 

The  National  Association  of  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs  believes  it  is  time  for  a 
change.  It  is  time  to  organize  the  collection  of  existing  federal  programs  into  a  coherent,  cost 
effective,  and  accountable  human  resource  investment  system.  It  is  time  to  bring  down  the 
barriers  that  separate  federal  programs  and  to  create  the  mechanisms  by  which  they  can  be 
brought  together  into  a  comprehensive  system  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 

"Bring  Down  the  Barriers"  offers  a  policy  framework  for  accomplishing  this  important  task.  The 
Chairs'  Association  considers  it  a  starting  point  for  productive  dialogue  leading  to  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  human  resource  investment  system  for  the  nation.  The  Chairs'  Association 
has  encouraged  and  provided  leadership  to  this  dialogue  throughout  the  development  of  these 
recommendations.  As  the  letters  enclosed  from  other  national  organizations  with  an  interest  in 
workforce  development  suggest,  there  is  general  agreement  that  barriers  must  be  eliminated  and  a 
more  coordinated,  systemic  approach  to  workforce  development  established.  It  is  this  broad 
agreement  on  the  need  for  change  that  offers  an  opportunity  for  developing  greater  consensus  on 
the  pathways  to  change. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs  believes  that  the 
nation's  economic  future  depends  on  its  success  in  finding  common  ground  from  which  a  more 
effective  workforce  development  system  can  grow.  The  Chairs'  Association  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  facilitate  the  dialogue  that  such  consensus  building  will  require. 


Rodo  Sofranac 
Chair 

National  Association  of  State  Job  Training 
Coordinating  Council  Chairs 
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BRING  DOWN  THE  BARRIERS 

Policy  Recommendations  from  the  National  Association  of 
State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs 

Introduction 

The  need  for  a  coordinated,  integrated,  cost-effective  human  resource  investment  system  has 
never  been  more  clear.  The  workforce,  its  abilities  and  capabilities,  vAM  be  one—if  not  the  most 
important— determining  factor  in  our  economic  future.  And  our  country's  economic  future  will  be 
synonymous  with  our  future  as  a  world  leader.  More  importantly,  it  will  determine  how  well  we 
and  our  children  can  expect  to  live  in  the  90's  and  beyond. 

Given  the  critical  need  for  a  "world  class"  human  resource  investment  system,  what  do  we  have  in 
place  today?  The  system  that  has  been  created  at  the  federal  level  is  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  programs  developed  by  various  congressional  committees  in  response  to  particular  needs  of 
targeted  populations.  They  are  programs  that  provide  a  wide  array  of  similar,  of\en  identical 
services.  They  are  programs  that  in  many  instances  serve  the  same  people.  They  are  programs 
that  individually  are  underfunded  but  collectively  spend  nearly  $10  billion  a  year.  In  the  final 
analysis,  they  are  programs  that  for  the  most  part  go  about  their  job  in  a  totally  independent 
fashion,  resulting  in  a  fragmented  response  to  the  interrelated  needs  of  the  people  who  need  their 
help.  The  federS  programs  that  fall  into  this  category  include  the  following. 

Job  Training  Partnership  Aa. 

Carl  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act. 

Adult  Education  Act. 

Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training  Title  of  the  Family  Support  Act. 

Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act. 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act. 

Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Food  Stamps,  Employment  and  Training  Programs. 

Refugee  Assistance  Act. 

State  Legalization  Impact  Assistance  Grants. 

Stewart  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act,  Employment  and  Training. 

Title  V,  The  Older  Americans  Act. 

Program  Recommendations 

While  there  is  strong  sentiment  for  a  total  rebuilding  of  the  system  from  the  ground  up,  reality 
dictates  that  every  effort  be  made  to  work  with  the  existing  collection  of  programs  to  form  them 
into  a  rational,  cost-effective,  accountable  human  resource  investment  system.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  legal  and  institutional  barriers  that  have  provided  reasons  for  keeping  these  programs 
apart  must  be  brought  down.  To  that  end,  the  State  Chairs'  Association  strongly  recommends 
that  Congress  and  the  federal  government  take  the  following  action  regarding  these  programs: 

1 .  Develop  and  require  all  programs  to  use  a  core  information  system  with  uniform  terms  and 
definitions.  This  core  system  should  at  a  minimum  capture  basic  demographic 
information,  record  services  provided,  and  report  outcomes  obtained.  The  system  should 
be  set  up  so  that  all  programs  share  information  and  can  eliminate  duplicative  data 
collection.  (See  Attachment  A  for  examples  of  terms  to  be  considered  for 
standardization.) 
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3.  Encourage  local  jurisdictions  to  establish  Human  Resource  Investment  Boards  to  oversee 
ail  programs  at  the  local  level  and  be  vested  with  the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove 
local  plans  for  federal  funds.  The  majority  of  human  resource  investment  services  are 
delivered  by  local  program  providers,  and  while  the  state  and  local  role  differs  vastly,  the 
idea  of  a  private  sector/government  board  at  the  local  level,  with  the  authority  to  require 
integrated  planning  and  to  provide  a  single  point  of  oversight  and  accountability,  is 
believed  to  be  essential. 

Local  elected  officials  would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  private 
sector/government  board  to  fulfill  this  fijnction.  Existing  PICs  may  be  used  if  appropriate, 
but  if  unable  to  handle  the  function,  local  elected  officials  would  be  able  to  reconstitute  a 
more  appropriate  PIC  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  be  successful,  PICs  or  reconstituted 
PICs  will  need  to  include  individuals  who  have  responsibility  for  or  experience  and 
expertise  with  other  human  resource  development  programs  such  as  literacy,  vocational 
education,  skill  upgrading,  unemployment  insurance,  economic  development, 
postsecondary  student  financial  aid  programs,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairs'  Association  believes  that  change  to  our  existing  system  is  critically  needed  if  we  are  to 
create  a  world  class  workforce.  The  changes  outlined  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  states  and 
local  jurisdictions  to  move  aggressively  to  pull  the  existing  programs  together  as  one  system  that 
can  address  the  needs  we  face,  be  accountable,  and  make  the  greatest  use  of  the  available 
resources. 
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ATTACHMENT  A 

SELECTED  TERMS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  FOR  STANDARDIZATION 

It  is  understood  that  the  standardization  of  all  the  terms  listed  below  may  not  be  feasible  initially. 
Immediate  work  on  common  definitions  should  focus  on  those  terms  that  affect  eligibility 
determination. 


Adult 

Allowable  support  services 

Applicant 

Assessment 

At  risk 

At-risk  youth 

Barrier  to  employment 

Basic  employability  skills 

Basic  academic  skills 

Case  closure 

Case  management 

Characteristics 

Citizenship 

Clients 

Competencies 

Completer 

Confidentiality 

Coordination 

Core  demographic 

Counseling 

Dependent 

Disallowed  income 


Dislocated  worker 

Displaced  homemaker 

Economically  disadvantaged 

Educational  placement 

Educationally  disadvantaged 

Emancipated  youth 

Employability  development  plan 

Employable 

Employed 

Enrollment 

Entered  employment 

Exemplary  programs 

Family 

Family  income 

Follow-up 

Foster  child 

Gross  wages 

Handicapped 

Holding  status/period  of  known  activity 

Homeless 

Income  disregard 

Individual 
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ATTACHMENT  B 

FISCAL  BARRIERS 
Coit  Categories 

Cost  categories  vary  dramatically  from  program  to  program,  making  it  difficult  to  manage 
programs  funds  by  multiple  sources.  For  example,  JOBS  requires  each  dollar  spent  to  be 
identified  with  ten  or  eleven  program  activities  and  two  different  matching  rates.  JTPA  has  three 
specific  cost  categories:  administration,  direct  training  services,  and  training-related  and 
supportive  services.  Support  and  administration  are  denned  differently  in  JTPA  and  JOBS. 
EDWAA  has  some  similar,  but  some  different,  cost  categories:  administration,  support  services 
and  needs-related  payments,  retraining,  basic  adjustment,  and  rapid  response.  The  Adult 
Education  Act  requires  state  and  local  matching  AEA  state  administrative  expenses  include  all 
management  and  supervisory  expenditures  and  expenditures  for  state  advisory  councils.  At  the 
local  level,  95  percent  of  the  grant  must  be  spent  on  adult  education  instructional  activities.  The 
remaining  fiinds  may  be  used  for  local  admmistrative  costs,  including  planning,  administration, 
evaluation,  personnel  development,  and  coordination.  Other  AEA  cost  categories  at  the  state 
level  include  programs  in  public  housing,  special  projects,  and  teacher  instruction.  Instructional 
programs  include  local  expenditures  for  client  training.  The  vocational  education  legislation  has 
categories  for  state  administration,  state  leadership,  sex  equity,  offenders,  and  single  parents  and 
displaced  homemakers. 

Cost  Limitations 

Cost  limitations  now  are  defined  differently  across  programs.  For  example,  JTPA  Title  IIA  and 
lie  allow  up  to  20  percent  to  be  spent  on  administration,  and  no  less  than  50  percent  on  direct 
training.  Alternatively,  JOBS  does  not  have  cost  limitations,  except  as  they  impact  on  matching 
rates;  JOBS  does  have  minimum  cost  levels  for  target  groups.  EDWAA  has  three  cost 
limitations  First,  50  percent  of  annual  SSA  expenditures  must  be  on  retraining  services.  Second, 
end-of-year  administrative  expenditures  are  not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  total  program  year 
expenditures.  Finally,  there  is  a  cap  of  25  percent  for  support  services  and  needs-related 
payments  at  the  state  and  substate  level.  As  of  July  1,  1991,  there  was  a  5  percent  cap  on  state 
administrative  expenses  under  the  Adult  Education  Act.  Local  administrative  costs  are  equal  to  5 
percent,  but  this  amount  is  subject  to  negotiations  with  the  state  education  department.  Funds  for 
the  AEA's  state-level  special  demonstration  projects  and  teacher  training  programs  currently  are 
pegged  at  not  less  than  15  percent  of  the  state  grant;  of  this,  two-thirds  must  be  spent  on  training. 
AEA  also  contains  a  10  percent  setaside  for  institutionalized  adults  and  allows  the  state  to 
determine  the  setaside  for  public  housing  authority  programs.  The  Perkins  legislation  allows  5 
percent  or  $250,000  for  state  administration,  whichever  is  higher;  of  this  amount  $60,000  must  be 
spent  for  sex  equity  administration.  The  federal  funds  also  must  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  with 
state  fiinds.  Both  the  AEA  and  Perkins  legislation  also  require  "maintenance  of  effort"  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  States  and  local  agencies  must  match  or  exceed  their  expenditures  in  the 
previous  year. 
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ATTACHMENT  C 

COMMENTS  FROM  OTHER  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
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July  2,  1993 


Rodo  Sofranac,  Chair 

National  Association  of  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs 

c/o  National  Governors'  Association 

Hall  of  the  States 

444  North  Capitol  Street,  Suite  250 

Washington,  D.C.   20001 

Dear  Mr.  Sofranac: 

1  commend  you  for  your  work  on  the  recent  policy  paper  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs  entitled 
"Bring  Down  the  Barriers."   The  goal  promoted  by  the  paper  of  moving  toward  a 
coordinated,  comprehensive  workforce  development  system  for  the  Nation,  is  a  goal 
the  National  Alliance  of  Business  has  supported  for  a  number  of  years.   This  is  a 
concept  being  tested  in  a  number  of  states  through  experiments  that  improve  service 
delivery  among  a  variety  of  separate  but  related  programs  aimed  at  woiWorce 
quality.   I  believe  the  experience  of  the  states  will  eventually  serve  to  inform 
national  policy.   In  the  interim,  your  paper  calls  for  federal  action  to  help  the  states 
create  integrated  workforce  development  strategies  with  existing  programs. 

As  you  know,  the  Alliance  looked  last  year  at  a  number  of  state  models  as 
well  as  experiments  in  Great  Britain  to  distill  lessons  for  discussion  at  the  sute  and 
federal  levels.   Our  aim,  like  yours,  was  to  increase  momentum  nationwide  to  move 
toward  effective  management  of  education  and  training  services  in  partnershq)  with 
business.   The  book  that  resulted  from  our  work  -  Building  a  Workforce  Investment 
System  for  America  --  promotes  concq)ts  that  are  similar  to  those  in  your 
organization's  paper. 

I  look  forward  to  working  together  on  workforce  development  issues,  and  I 
endorse  your  effort  to  disseminate  your  policy  paper  "Bring  Down  the  Barriers." 

Sincerely, 


Alu<L.Wun>d 
CtfcunOn  SmrvtK 


William  H.  Kolberg 
President 


1201  New  York  Avenue.  NW    Washington,  DC  20005-3917 
202-289.2888  •  Fax  202-289. 1 303  •  TDD  202  289  2977 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS 


July  2,  1993 


Mr.  Rodo  Sofranac 

Chair 

National  Association  of  State  Job  Training 

Coordinating  Council  Chairs 
National  Governors'  Association 
400  North  Capitol  Street 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Sofranac: 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Association  of  Private  Industry 
Councils  (NAPIC),  I  am  writing  to  express  our  Association's  support  for  your  policy  paper, 
"Bring  Down  the  Barriers."  We  appreciate  the  many  opportunities  afforded  NAPIC  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs  to  review  and 
comment  as  this  policy  paper  was  developed.  Your  efforts  to  forge  a  consensus  among  the 
many  groups  with  a  significant  stake  in  the  future  direction  of  workforce  investment  policy 
in  the  United  States  is  to  be  commended.  Because  of  these  efforts,  I  am  confident  that  our 
associations,  as  well  as  many  other  organizations  and  groups,  can  better  work  together  to 
ensure  that  our  shared  vision  of  an  American  workforce  development  system  becomes  a 
reality. 

NAPIC  shares  your  concern  that  the  United  States  lacks  a  coherent  workforce  development 
system.  We  believe  it  is  time  for  a  change.  It  is  time  to  organize  the  collection  of  existing 
federal  and  state  programs  into  a  coherent,  effective,  and  accountable  human  resource 
investment  system.  As  so  effectively  pointed  out  in  your  policy  paper,  it  is  time  to  bring 
down  the  barriers  that  separate  federal  programs  and  to  create  the  mechanisms  by  which 
training  and  education  programs  and  services  can  be  brought  together  into  a  comprehensive 
system  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 

It  is  the  view  of  NAPIC  that  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils  and  Private  Industry 
Councils  must  serve  as  the  foundation  for  expanded  workforce  development  councils.  Our 
councils  represent  both  the  business  stake  in  public  policy  and  the  partnership  which  is 
essential  between  business,  labor,  education,  community  organizations,  and  the  public 
sector.    We  share  your  endorsement  of  local  human  resource  investment  councils  and 


Suite  800     1201  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005         Telephone  202/289-2950 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 
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May  26,  1993 


Mr.  Redo  Sofranac 

Chair 

National  Association  of 

State  Job  Training  Coordinating 

Council  Chairs 
c/o  National  Governors'  Association 
Hall  of  the  States 
444  North  Capitol  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20001-1572 

Dear  Mr.  Sofranac: 

"Bring  Down  the  Barriers,"  the  policy  document  prepared 
by  your  organization  summons  federal  lawmakers  to  give 
local  elected  officials  the  responsibility  for 
establishing  private  sector/public  sector  boards  to 
provide  integrated  planning,  oversight  and  accountability 
for  all  local  human  resource  investment  programs. 
Because  it  outlines  a  strong  role  for  local  jurisdictions 
and  the  local  elected  officials,  The  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  strongly  supports  it. 

Thank  you  for  giving  ne  a  chance  to  review  your  policy 
paper. 

Sincerely, 

J. \ Thomas  Cochran 
Executive  Director 


J  THOMAS  COOOAN 
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National  Association  of  State  JTPA  Liaisons 


May  5,  1993 


Mr  Rodo  SofVanac,  Chair 

National  Association  of  State  Job  Training 

Coordinating  Council  Chairs 

c/o  National  Governors'  Association 

444  North  Capitol  Street,  Suite  267 

Washington,  DC  20001 


Dear  Mr  Sofranac: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  development  of  the  Chairs' 
Association's  paper,  "Bring  Down  the  Barriers".  The  National  Association  of  State  JTPA 
Liaisons  shares  your  enthusiasm  for  removing  the  barriers  to  coordinating  federal 
workforce  development  programs  and  applauds  your  efforts  to  articulate  both  systemic 
and  practical  ideas  for  doing  so.  In  particular,  we  support  the  idea  of  a  federal 
instumentality  that  would  be  empowered  to  grant  waivers  of  certain  federal  laws  and 
regulations  in  order  to  facilitate  program  coordination,  integration,  and  experimentation. 

The  concepts  expressed  in  "Bring  Down  the  Barriers,"  are  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
dialogue  on  creating  a  coherent  national  human  resource  investment  system    The  National 
Association  of  State  JTPA  Liaisons  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Chairs'  Association 
to  move  this  important  goat  forward. 


Sincerely, 


lay  Cr.  Worden 
Chair 


Chair  Rav  0  Worden,  Exeailive  Director,  Nen  Hampshire  Job  Training  Council 

64  Old Suncook Road,  Concord  S'H  03301    Phone:  603-228-9500  FAX:  603-228-8557 

Vice  Chair:  Joel  C.  New,  Director,  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Training 

111  Seaboard  Avenue.  Raleigh.  NC  27604   Phone:  919-733-6383  FAX:  919-733-6923 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 

1S22  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  300 

Washington,  DC.  20005 

(202)  724-1646 
Chairman 

June  9.  1993 


Mr.  Rodo  Sofranac 

Chairman 

National  Association  of  Sute 

Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs 
%  Martin  Simon 
National  Governors'  Association 
444  North  Capitol  Street 
Washington,  D.C.   20001 

Dear  Rodo: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  SJTCC  Chairs  Association  paper  titled  "Bring  Down  the 
Barriers"  and  your  proposal  for  a  Federal  Human  Resources  Investment  Board  (FHRIB). 

The  Commission  agrees  with  you  about  the  need  for  a  core  information  system  with 
uniform  terms  and  definitions.  As  the  Commission  noted  in  its  October  1991  report 
Coordinating  Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  the  Economically  Disadvantaged: 
Recommendations  and  Background  Materials,  the  problems  caused  by  the  multitude  of 
regulations,  procedures,  documentation  requirements,  and  terminology  have  frustrated  greatly 
those  who  administer  and  implement  public  assistance  programs  at  the  state  and  local  level.  In 
that  report,  the  Commission  recommended  that  the  agencies  that  administer  public  assistance 
programs  develop  a  common  framework  for  streamlining  eligibility  requirements  and  formulating 
standard  definitions  and  poverty  measures.  We  also  offered  other  recommendations  that 
addressed  the  coordination  problems  that  you  raise  in  your  paper. 

Although  the  Commission  believes  that  your  proposed  redesign  of  the  FHRIB  is  an 
improvement  over  previous  versions,  the  Commission  is  unable  to  endorse  the  creation  of  a  new, 
independent  employment  and  training  agency  with  the  authority  to  grant  waivers  to  existing  laws 
and  regulations.  We  continue  to  believe  that  such  activities  and  authority  should  remain  within 
the  domain  of  the  White  House  or  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  policy  paper. 

Sincerely, 


lobrfC.  Gartland 
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lune  22.  1993 

Rodo  Sofranac,  Chair 

National  Association  of 

State  lob  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs 

c/oNGA 

Hall  of  States 

444  North  Capitol  Street 

Washington,  DC.    20001-1572 


Dear  Mr.  Sofranac: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  that  EN)SC  endorse  the  'Bring  Down  the  Barriers'  paper 
produced  by  your  organization. 

As  has  been  discussed  in  your  conversations  with  our  Executive  Director,  Margaret  Brannon. 
we  commend  your  Association  for  taking  the  much  needed  initiative  to  develop  a  policy  frame- 
work for  creating  a  more  coherent  human  resource  investment  system.  We  believe  the  coordi- 
nation concept  put  forth  in  this  paper  is  a  sound  beginning,  and  hope  that  it  will  result  in  even 
deeper  changes  which  are  needed  to  truly  redesign  the  entire  workforce  development  infra- 
structure to  t)etter  meet  the  needs  of  applicants  and  employers. 

However,  I  can  not  endorse  the  paper  as  currently  written. 

Our  major  concern  is  that  in  Recommendation  3,  only  PICs  are  suggested  as  a  possible  entity 
for  fulfilling  the  role  of  local  Human  Resource  Investment  Boards.  We  tselieve  that  if  specific 
organizations  are  mentioned,  other  existing  employer  groups,  such  as  lob  Service  Employer 
Councils,  should  also  be  specified  as  a  possible  entity  to  assume  that  function. 

We  would  also  like  to  put  forth  the  concern  that  if  local  elected  officials  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  the  private  sector/government  board,  safeguards  should  be 
included  to  preclude  strong  partisan  influences  and  patronage  systems. 

Our  third  reason  for  declining  to  be  a  co-signer  at  this  time  is  that  we  would  want  to  poll  each 
of  our  state  committees  before  an  endorsement  is  made. 

Again,  we  applaud  you  for  developing  the  concept  and  for  the  initiative  to  put  it  before  the  na- 
tional policy  makers.  Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  organizations  such  as  ours  which  are 
also  involved  with  workforce  development  issues  If  further  consultation  and  development  of 
'Bring  Down  the  Barriers'  results  from  your  efforts  to  date,  we  would  be  happy  to  provide  assis- 
tance and  input  throughout  the  process. 

Thank  you. 


Sincerely. 


U'^!^^^^^^ 


Gary  loll 

President 

EMPLOYERS'  NATIONAL  lOB  SERVICE  COUNCIL.  Inc. 


Eiecullve  Director 

Margaret  Branrwn 
Aiunta.  GA 


NATIONAL 
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ASSOCIATION 


O    f 


STATE 


NASCOVE 


C/o   N*vid»  Council  on  Occup^iior*!  Edocai.oo 
1S02  Nonh  C«f»on  S»..  Suite  J1 2 
C*fion  City.  NV  84701 
70i^«2-7ll2/Fiii  702  «82-7n3 


COUNCILS       ON        VOCAT  lONAL       EDUCATION 


Jun«   15,    1993 


Mr.  Kodo  Sofranac,  President 

National  Asseelation  of  SJTCC  Chairman, 

SS34  Eaat  tatayetta  Blvd.. 

PhoanlK,  Arltona  85018 

Dear  Redo, 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  meet  with  me,  Mike  Raak  and 
membarc  of  tha  Krlcona  State  Council  of  Vocational  Education  on 
Madneaday,  May  26,  1993.   Our  discussion  points  out  the 
importance  of  the  leadership  of  your  organization  and  the 
National  kaaociation  of  State  Counclta  on  Vocational  Education 
(NASCOVC). 

t  discussed  our  meeting  with  the  NASCOVE  Board  of  Directors 
during  our  recent  annual  meeting  in  Uashington  D.C.   They  were 
moat  supportive  of  our  organisations  developing  a  channel  of 
eoiMBuni cation  so  that  we  can  coordinate  our  missions  to  improve 
vocational  education  and  job  training. 

The  NASCOVE  Board  also  discussed  your  request  for  an 
endorsement  of  your  paper  "Bring  down  the  Barriers".   Our  board 
members  have  read  the  paper  thoroughly  and  do  have  some  concern 
with  reapect  to  its  content. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  NASCOVE  has  been  opposed  to 
the  creation  of  the  State  Human  Resource  Investment  Councils 
because  of  the  threat  they  pose  to  the  State  Councils  on 
Vocational  Education.   Several  states  have  already  organited  a 
"Super  Council"   and  have  eliminated  the  State  Council.   Your 
paper  endorses  the  SHRIC  in  section  J,  on  page  ?. 

He  particularly  have  a  problem  with  the  elimination  of  State 
Councils  in  states  where  the  council  members  are  appointed  by  an 
elected  State  Board  of  Education,  as  is  the  case  in  Nevada.   We 
are  not  sure  hou  a  Governor  can  override  the  Board  of  Education. 
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THE  hATlONAl.  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 

COUNCILS  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDljr,AT|f)N 
RECOMMIEKDS  THAT: 

1.  «  tut*  eoorduuiioD  body  which  mi),  or  nuy  not 
be,  called  •  Suie  Huatui  IU«ource  InvMtmeni  Council 
(SHRIC),  be  etubli«hed  for  the  specific  purpoee  of 
enhaaciag  coordipatiOD  of  humm  racourc*  developoMo; 
projrami  and  lo  accept  tuefa  reporu,  fiDdiiijt  and 
reeomiaeiidaiions  ar  mav  be  required  of  iitdividual 
councili  under  applicable  human  resource  uivestmeni 
programt; 

2  each  itaie  mainiair  a  (tructure  of  separate  sute 
councils  for  Adult  Education,  for  Job  Training,  and  for 
Vocational  Educaiion  charged  with  addressing  the 
specific  requireinenis  of  each  federal  act  named  in  Title 
VU  The  councils  should  organize  themselves  into  an 
informational  network  submitting  all  reports  required  by 
federal  law  lo  the  coordination  body  for  assinulanon 
into  their  analysis  of  needs  and  reporting  to  the 
individuals  and  agencie<:  required  in  Title  VII, 

3  the  development  of  a  single  sutewide  aaalycie  of 
needs  for  economic  development .  human  resource 
development,  and  suppon  aerviceis  to  be  developed  in  a 
collaborative  effort  among  councils  serving  the 
mandates  of  each  of  the  applicable  federal  human 
investment  programs  identified  in  Title  VIl  of  the  Job 
Training  Reform  Amandments  of  1992; 

4  the  development  of  s  single  sutewide  analyst:,  of  the 
adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  prograais  directed  toward 
human  resource  development,  prepared  through  » 
collaborative  effon  among  counciu  serving  the 
mandates  of  each  of  the  applicable  federal  human 
investment  programs  identified  in  Title  VII  of  the  Job 
Training  Refonn  Antendmeou  of  1992; 

5.  that  the  membership  of  the  sute's  coordi&alion  body 
be  compoaed  of  individuals  addressing  eoocurrent  terms 
of  a  tuie  council  serving  the  (pecial  program  issues 
ideotified  in  the  federal  human  invettmant  applicable 
acu,  and  rwpreaeauiive  of  categories  desigiuued  in  Title 
VO  of  the  Job  Timiniag  lUfbnii  AmeodmeDU  of  1992, 
and  additionally  thoee  ageacy  admuustraiors  directly 
responsible  for  applicable  federal  human  resources  pro- 
grams, rapreaentmg  their  agency  chiefs; 

6.  to  the  extent  possible,  the  coordination  body  should 
davalop  a  formal  plan  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
body,  Aapiuliiing  upon  the  repons  prcparad  by  the 
Suu  Councils  in  eompliaaee  with  fedenl  law; 


7.  an  annual  conference  be  convened  to  whieh  all 
members  of  affected  ftdarally  mandated  councils  and  all 
involved  agency  chiefs  are  invited,  and, 

8  the  *UU  coordinaiiOD  body  should  consider  the 
folic    ing  ISSUES  when  planning  for  coordination: 

a  A  wntten  cooperative  agreement  for  use 
with  participating  agencies  governing 
authorities, 

b  A  description  of  all  common  participant 
goals  (e.g.,  job  placement,  career  exploration, 
placement  services.;  for  all  federally  supported 
human  resource  developmeni  efforts: 

c  A  Oescription  c'  current  activities 
conducted  regardless  cf  funding  source(s); 

d  Where  common  goals  exist  and  program 
sundardK  are  esublished  uniform  definitions 
of  program  panicipani  elifibilii>  should  be 
used  when  like  sources  of  funds  are  aviilabli* 
to  serve  such  participants, 

e  Development  of  a  granting  proce^.^  within 
the  State  whieh  will  guarantee  common 
distribution  of  grant  proposal  information. 

f.  A  priority  for  funding  of  programs  that 
demonstrate  operations  in  support  cf  common 
goals  and  the  use  c'  multiple  funding  sources. 

g  Development  of  an  evsluation  proces:: 
which  should  be  used  to  evaluate  programs 
that  have  been  served  through  the  coordination 
body. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Sounds  good.  Just  get  the  snow  out.  It's  been 
going  on  long  enough. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  We  know  how  to  turn  snow  into  money.  That's  what 
we  do  in  New  Hampshire.  It's  a  new  work  ethic. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Any  other  members  that  have  statements,  we  will 
make  them  part  of  the  record  without  objection.  Do  you  have  a 
more  lengthy  statement,  Mr.  Zeliff,  that  you  want  to  make? 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson.  OK  We'll  make  that  part  of  the  record  as  well. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Our  first  panel  of  witnesses  this  morning  includes 
Clarence  C.  Crawford,  Associate  Director  of  the  Human  Kesources 
Division,  Education  and  Emplojmient  Issues  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  If  you  want  to  come  forward  Mr.  Crawford. 

And  Mr.  Rodo  Sofi-anac,  who  is  with  the  National  Association  of 
State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils,  and  the  chair  of  the  Ari- 
zona SJTCC.  Mr.  Sofranac  has  graciously  agreed  to  substitute  for 
Governor  Merrill,  and  he  will  present  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Governors'  Association  as  well  as  the  views  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils. 

At  this  point,  without  objection,  I'd  like  to  put  in  the  record  a  let- 
ter dated  January  26,  1994,  from  the  Governors'  Association  to 
President  Clinton.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  letter  follows:] 
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NXnUNAL 

GC^WNOBS 
>SS(BMnON 


C«dlA.CBvWI>. 
Oonreoi  rfloo*  CMhM 


KaymMd 


L?5^ 


Hwir<P«»^ 


iui«r«>iMi 

wwuim^oc.  moi-ini 
■nMHMao»P4-iNP 


J  J  J«i»iy2<.l»4 

UMFnsidnt 
Hie  ^WUto  Boom 
Wasl&tSkA  DC  20300 

DearMr-Flesideat      > 

ToscdMT  we  npnccDt  ibe  leadenUp  cf  4u  Kitionil  Ouvwucrf  AnwiBlka  ea  rAintficn, 
w«lfinte&tn),«idjobtiainingkauM.  Websvebwatctivet'vigigedwittjcuradoiUsbatioB 
(rrar  <he  patt  yev  ki  d(%dflpfa«  piQ|K)Bds  to  rdton  the  wd&n  Qvton  ud  te  iduc^ 
tad  to  ratnictun  aid  to  dislocatad  wotkm.  We  believe  cudi  n£xm  iiaecenay  to  acUev* 
inTcitti*  goals  tiitt  WB  dl  rfiar^  tuch  M  dsveloidng  a  U^HddD,  Ufb"^^ 
4  proq>e>CM  Mcxioo^  nd  ibstsdng  itranft  Mlf-eufBdeet  &^ 

A  oocnaoitiined  nssiingtiatx^iBaV  of  ftetc  (Evene  idbnu  eflbtto  b  how  beitto  d£v«  job 
tnMogferacestoyou&ndadulSB.  ForeaoBqilc^tfMlHpiiitiBeittefEdoeatkabTetniidngAe 
nb  ef  itudat  aid  ingreitt  fa  fin(fii«  Jcb  irnntag;  as  >ou  loow^ 
n^  largest  aouice  of  ftdard  ftndh^  te  Job  tmning.  IheD^artmentcfHaUiandEanna 
Services  Is  prwyf'"g  t  vast  f  ptnaiffn  of  its  enfiioyinoit  asd  tfaining  pngian  nr  wd&rs 
tecqnottL  ThelHpiKtnMot  of  Ubor  wiD  Kon  rdease  te  pRVoaal  to  Rstiuctun  and 
eoqMDd  mv**-!^  to  tf^"''«'*«»«<  woHcets,  and  to  pmnate  *ooe>«tGp  caieer  ceelen*  fcr  DCS^ 
fiaided  Job  training  pngrvm  lis  dqiartmeat  also  plans  fl^  year  to  b(||^icdetigiiiDgito  job 
^l^iIMBgprog^pnfar^>^^^llcqmelduh^TMegcf^>eJob^tl^^A>8Pwttetrf^pA^t 

Wc  welooois  m*  anentioa  to  woridbice  development  Jasuaa  and.  kdeed,  a  nmbtt  of  ft* 
pnpoeed  dtanges  sra  ones  whidi  i»  Govemoa  have  long  aufipoitad  We  hive  seen  over  Am 
pest  yev,  iKnvever,  4at  jist  ai  re^oulbility  ftr  job  ttdiing  is  leattarad  acnss  fflimef^ 
^eiMks,  le&rm  fa  tfMM  pfograins  *«  prooee&ig  in  a  pieoeowd  w^  wU^ 
addtofeefliyitailallcuoffedBaljobtraiiiiagelBiitt.  lAdeas  a  seriogi  elftit  is  nude  soon  to 
m^gnmiieat  reftsni  efibrts  befin  legjblative  proposals  are  introducMl  we  will  sD  lose  ta 
■iiynmnt  cpporiuai^  to  QcnttSdata  aid  impiow  ticee  pfogEtms  fa  wiqs  tat  otteni  boA 
tnpiQWs  ind  Ae  OBtomeis  of  Job  tiinlng  sernees. 

We  would  KlA  to  propose  fianfag  a  joint  wofk  9D4>  wiii  your  admiiMstlai  to  address  M^ 
probkoi.  Ihewnlc  9019  would  be  eonpoeed  of  soto  staff  of  ^Ooveraoamoel  active  en 
wvkfiioe  devdopment  issues  and  vprai^iate  stiff  representatives  fiora  ta  WhitB  House  aid 
liB  relevant  ftdaral  dep«ttmeat&  Thepupoasoftfiewodcgroivwouldbetoensufetfiatamr 
dusves  fa  frdendjcfc  ininiiV programs  •- induAig  Ibdenl  student  aid  -  ft  into  alatger  sli«v 
fi*  cteaftv  Uc^Hjuality,  wdl-irdegrated  worltfbrae  devdopmeot  lystaiis  at  the  sWa  ad  kcal 
levvL 
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Tbb  Job!  wjdc  gmv  ttvU  ptBiM  ftii  nitfoDil  iMagy  to  |B«aoto  teatn^ 

twow^Tf.  Fb»t.tl»pwypouldh4p^B0wnmMrtd»«yti»wyitA)wti»liiiiw^hilpfaafc(fcnlttinriM 

(bvdcp  Job  tnfadag  UdflttvM  hi  «a  iMepited  w^r  K)  (bit,  takao  tosadwi,  Amm  Uliithw  ndixa  niher  tan 

hottn  tftf  ndMiv  pnUomi  of  di£hi«n  «BgIbi%  nl  nportbig  nqok^^ 

fee  opcming  ptmyinm.   Tb  dia  to  your  afaUttriikn,  tba  deyMtaMiUi  hiv»  wHtd  Aki^y  ca  new  wgvtr 

•ulhad^topiamoiabeaB'cocraiitknofpnsnini.  Wtwd0arattiiMwflBdb%.))Owtvw,w»bd«vill»th 

vrfllnotbocnoq^  llHftdaalgorvxininemBiatiboadtkcatfwtouj^wodofdewaiopa^'aoc^^ 

wotkflvoe  devekpont  potty. 

Seoiid,  llw  woik  grai^  oodd  npkn  w^f^  h  wUhkn  to  wiKw  wlfaori^ 

■dailuutaituejobtntAagpxoyimt.  >Vhv«poBtIc«i<teideipr«\«ntfaittsiilkiiefpngi«nitfteibdBdlnii, 
better  loccn  tofal^  (|ui%  job  tnlninB  nd  ceaploymenl  tervloea  omb«ttb«  aohiiMd  by  living  itatai  6e 
flexibi%  to  integnte  tlmflar  prognna,  to  detemtoe  Ih*  ^jfotiptlits  govtnsnoe  itnicturi  2br  MM  woridbrw 
devd(^mu^t^vt£tni,sndtoM(h!^outaan^4ated■tlnda^fafl3^l«^liO(iL  Ntw  wihw  utfiari^  b  hdpfiil  to  • 
cotain  cKteot  bat  M  a  aatkn  vv«  wiU  move  vsy  ilow^  townd  fte  goal  cf  kiltgntsd  vraikl^ 
tystenu  if  eech  Mte  mutt  tpfiy  vepanttly  to  (sen  diffinnl  fbdcnl  dcpeitnwt  by  pcnrnwkw  to  bite^Hle 
piugrana. 

lo  mn,  vw  bwe^w  mat  cffi>is  to  icfimi  and  Mpsid  \wii]uuice  devdopncnt  ixugiiui  nutTeooipnetfttttfxse 
pmfliama  ihare  naay  of  6e  aame  watomera.  We  wotid  lilcB  to  wbA  doMy  wMi  yquf  aAuluiUnttai  to  eoww 
4iat  eani  job  tniBusg  outlatM  oonplnneote  toe  com,  and  net  bMu  ooonstd  nbct  li  uffitt  ^uiS^,  mon 
intsgnte(^  ind  inon  aoottsible  ^wncfivoe  dewiopinent  Q^ittiQs.  We  bolt  fttwaid  to  hearing  flop  j^aooPi 


Snoenly. 


Governor  CanoD A  Can^iUtBJr. 
Chair,  National  Gonramoif  Aaaoda&n 

Governor  Fete  Wilaoe 
^Chair,  Human  ReeOQtoes  OomnnitBe 

Oow^norBmlMgar  ^ 

Co-Oudr,  Education  Leodtt^  nam 


Leaden^  Team 


Govtnor  Howara  Dean 

VioeOiair.  Natlood  GDvemoE^  Aasodation 

i(SL~JllO<A*: 

Governor  David  Walten 


Co<9iair,  Sdueation  Leadaohip  Team 

OuWBor  i^snCaiper 

Go-Chair,  Welftie  Safenm  leadeoliip  Itan 


lis  acoanhb  a«b«t  B.  Mek,  8a«iHy  cTLibcr 

The  Hennlilo  Rkfaud  Sflqf.  BMCtuy  (TBduettioB 

ne  HotKiabta  Doom  B,  Skalili,  Sccntaj  «f  HaaJih  ttd  Bana  tovicM 
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Btck^nMnd  Infbmudioa  on  NOA  MtUdve  to  Intrgrato  Job  TViiniiii  Profnuiu 

Tho  OoivcniDn  Mdoptod  t  workfbne  devckipnunt  poHcy  «l  dM  NGA  atmial  mMdng  lot  Au^ 

fbderal  goveiTmint  to  iotegntfe  end  oontoUdBla  fbdeitl  job  tnuiung  prognuiv 

create  inifiedvmkfiircodmrclopmentiyBtenu  at  tfuiiatelevd  Progren  on  implementing  tbapoll^.lowDvw, 

hu  been  Mndeml  by  (hs  &ct  ^  >«rious  fbderal  departments  ari  timuhaieoufty  nxn^ 

Mpandeiy-Klaveloped  anployment  and  ttBlnog  InhlAivea.  It^ppeantfaatnooneintfwAdtmnlsttatiooia 

re^xxinUa  fir  leeingtfii^anoftfaeoe  initiative  fit  togetfwr.  NGAiaooncemad^w  opportunity  may  bo  hat 

ftr  flmpIiQing  and  ocnsolidBting  ftderal  Job  training  flffintt.  arvl  ^  Aaso  new  itiitiat^ 

may  uftu:tniak»  it  harder  for  states  to  efflirts  to  buUintegretodworicSwoedevc^  NQAeffixti 

to  addresi  fills  pioblent  widtin  4m  context  of  eadt  sqwite  Job  training  initiative  faav«  mat  wiA  r^^ 

eadi  departnuot  is  oQen  mwilling  or  uublo  to  put  ftxward  prcpoaab  vdKM  aoope  go«s  b^ycnd  it^ 

department's  programs. 

NGA  approached  fits  Administration  about  fiiniiing  a  Jobt  W[>ik  groiq)  to  resohn  this  issue  tfuou^ 

the  President  on  Jaiiuaiy26di,  1993.  The  problem  is  descnbed  in  more  detail  boiow.  If&eAdminislratloB 

reqwnds  vnfli  a  vollinffifiu  to  fi>mi  sucb  a  gro^>,  NOA  win  notify  GovenuB  and  gh«  tfiem  an  oppQ 
deagoste  staff  to  participate  in  4ie  group's  woHc. 

Th»  Problan  ofMuMnla  md  Qwariappiny  PHfJllI  fafr  TYimff  g  PmnriM 

Ilia  Oeneral  Aooountityg  OfiBco  ealiniates  that  ftere  are  currently  oKire  dian  150  ftdetal  job  tndU^ 
bjrUdifEiMaitfbdenlsgenciea.  IhemunbttofnewproBramshaspownsteadilyinreeentyean.  Ihe 
Administration  has  embariffid  on  a  viriety  of  empbytnent  aad  tntniig  inhiativQB  fiitt  oraato  ^ 
restructure  eidstiiig  onea  But  tfieseinitiathts  are  scattered  across  a  number  ofififlbentdeportoienti  and,  wtt 
4)B  exception  of  ^  schod-t(>-woHc  bin,  have  rvt  been  developed  joinfly  and  so  pMerw  the  esdstitv  fragiiu^ 
administratian  of  pv^grams.  BxamplM: 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor's  propoacd  legislation  to  Create  "one  Stop  career  centen*  fccuscs  only  oq 
consolidation  of  DOL  programs  and  creates  waiver  authority  only  fivDOLprogranu.  NGAhastoldDOL 
that  existing  state  ooMtop  initiatives  gcooilly  involve  prcgruns  fiuded  by  other  departmeots  -  especially 
welfire-to-worlc  programs -and  that  ttelrptxjposalneedi  to  be  broader  and  men  flexible.  DOL^respoim 
has  been  that  they  lack  the  authority  to  develop  a  proposal  involving  prognms  outsida  their  depaitmeat,  and 

they  dart  want  to  slow  down  or  complicate  their  own  proposal  by  Jointly  developiog  it  with  other 
departmenta. 

2.  The  Adrnirustration^draAwelAu-eidbrmpIarvviMch  was  vnitten  by  RS,  would  pot  about  twioe  as  nunqr 
peopls  in  vvelihre  employmot  prognvns  as  are  ivw  BQTved  by  sll  DQL  and  HH8  job  Indnliig  jmyvM 
combined  The  plan  contains  no  references  to  emplcytnent  and  training  p(X)grams  outside  HHS,  and  die 
section  OQ  reinventing  govenunent  addresses  only  fte  mmpiification  atid  integration  of  incotne  asa^ 
programs -not  training  programs.  Yet  most  participants  in  the  currerttHHSwelflffHp-woric  program  r«fy 
en  services  IhwiotfierDOL  and  BD  programs,  and  conflicting  rules  betwaan  programs  in  Aeftree 
d^ailmcnts  hove  created  numerous  problems  fitf  states. 

3.  The  Department  ofEducatioa  has  begun  an  initiative  to  restnicture  student  sidprograms^snd  in  particular,  to 
refiiink  «4iefher  student  aid  shodd  continue  to  be  flie  largest  single  source  of  ftdend  fiauiing  fiv  job  tra 

So  6rno  other  dqnrtment  has  been  involved.  Aiy  changes  here  would  have  enormous  hnplicaiioBsftr  all 
oAer  enqyloynxnt  and  tndning  piT>grants  since  itudem  aid  (bids  rnudi  of  the  training  for  tfieir  dieota. 
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Thli  problem  really  hu  two  tspecti.  llufiiitdudler8elstopenuadetfieA(lniinlitrsti(nto(tevT)opi1ij(i^ 

training  fautiath^  n  an  tot^ntod  wiy  w  th^  taken  logefher,  ihey  d^^ 

difEetent  eligibility  aiul  npoiting  requirements,  and  fhiginentcd  linM  For 

eximple,  sinoo  the  lame  dbadvanti^ed  adults  are  ttfved  by  ftdenJ  wdftre  raAni\  ttudent  ai4 

Paitwd^  Act  progranw,  Admlnlstrefioi  refonn  effl)itt  In  ill  fhrM  of  these  are«  ihou^ 

are  devdoped  10  as  to  minimize  problems  fcr  clients,  and  ftjr  states  and  localitiea. 

Tbfl  second  chaHenge  is  to  vvoik  ibi  lum  flesaliifity  in  Administration  etrployment  and  Iraini^ 

to  ^  extent  tfutf  Congress  isn't  wining  to  ccnsolldate  diese  progrems  at  tfie  federal  le\^  Gove^ 

abiltty  to  Integrate  (hem  at  ^  state  levd.  Itw  Administration  has  shown  a  willingness  to  indude  new  waiver 

sudiortfyfbr  states  in  a  number  of  its  leglslativapropoeals.  Such  waiver  autfiority  is  helpfl]],  but  stiD  means  fluK 

each  state  has  to  apply  separately  to  each  of  4ie  difiWent  departments  in  order  to  build  an  integrated  woi^^ 

development  system  So  &rin^dual  departments  have  not  been  responsive  to  NGArecommendatlonifbr 

simpler  mechanisms  for  increasing  state  flexibility  to  consolidate  Job  training  programs. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  We're  looking  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony. 
As  you  may  be  aware,  it's  a  custom  in  our  Government  Operations 
Committee  that  because  they're  investigative  hearings  that  we 
swear  in  all  witnesses  so  we  don't  discriminate  against  any  of 
them.  So  if  you  have  no  objection,  we'll  do  that. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Thank  you,  be  seated.  Your  written  statements 
will  be  entered  in  the  record  in  their  entirety,  so  if  you  want  to 
summarize  or  hit  the  high  points — again,  welcome  to  the  commit- 
tee. We  appreciate  you  being  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLARENCE  C.  CRAWFORD,  ASSOCIATE  DIREC- 
TOR, HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  DIVI- 
SION,  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  ISSUES,  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SIGURD  NILSEN,  AND 
ROBERT  ROGERS,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  Crawford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  We  are  indeed  happy  to  be  here  today  to  share  with 
you  the  results  of  our  work  on  the  fragmented  system  of  employ- 
ment training  programs,  and  to  discuss  oriefly  the  administration's 
proposal  for  consolidating  dislocated  worker  programs. 

I'd  like  to  at  this  time  introduce  the  two  people  who  have  accom- 
panied me  to  the  table,  Sigurd  Nilsen  and  Robert  Rogers.  Both  of 
these  individuals  have  been  responsible  for  much  of  our  work  over 
the  past  few  years  in  the  employment  training  arena. 

By  our  count  there  are  now  at  least  154  programs  administered 
by  14  departments  and  agencies,  providing  about  $25  billion  in  as- 
sistance to  out  of  school  youths  and  adults.  Turning  your  attention 
to  the  chart  on  your  left,  within  those  14  departments  and  agencies 
there  are  about  35  major  offices  that  administers  programs  that 
provide  employment  training  assistance.  We  have  provided  copies 
of  these  charts  for  the  members,  and  the  charts  can  also  be  found 
in  the  appendix  of  the  testimony. 

If  you're  having  difficulty  following  the  chart,  that's  part  of  the 
message.  Many  people  are  involved  in  the  administration  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Peterson.  This  isn't  as  bad  as  Senator  Dole's  chart  about 
the  health  care  system,  though.  It's  close,  but  it  doesn't  win  the 
prize.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crawford.  When  viewed  individually  these  progjrams  have 
a  well-intended  purpose.  However,  the  current  system  is  fraught 
with  problems  and  past  efforts  to  fix  the  problems  have  fallen 
short — which  leads  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  believe  that  the  current 
system  needs  to  be  overhauled  and  consolidated.  A  new  system 
should  be  created  that  is  customer  oriented  and  focuses  its  atten- 
tion on  helping  workers  and  employers. 

Let  me  just  quickly  highlight  some  of  the  problems.  They're  well- 
documented  and  they're  covered  in  detail  in  the  testimony.  But  the 
current  system  confuses  clients,  it  frustrates  employers.  There  is  a 
survey  that  was  done  of  employers  in  the  State  of  Washington 
which  found  that  60  percent  of  the  employers  felt  that  they  had  dif- 
ficulty locating  qualified  workers,  and  about  one-third  of  those  em- 
ployers also  felt  that  the  system  was  too  slow  to  respond  to  their 
needs. 
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Also  we  found  that  the  National  Governors'  Association  reported 
that  there  isn't  a  strong  link  between  the  employment  training  pro- 
gprams  and  economic  development  activities  in  the  States.  It's  nice 
to  train  people  for  jobs,  but  it  would  be  really  great  to  have  jobs 
there  once  the  people  are  trained. 

The  programs  are  difficult  for  staff  to  administer,  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  economically  disadvantaged  there  are  six  standards 
to  define  low  income,  five  definitions  of  family  and  household,  and 
five  methods  for  computing  income. 

All  too  often  the  services  that  people  receive  are  not  tailored  to 
their  needs.  There  isn't  an  independent  assessment.  Programs,  for 
example,  that  you're  familiar  with,  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance program  and  the  EDWAA  program,  are  a  couple  of  good  ex- 
amples. If  you  end  up  with  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance,  more 
than  likely,  you  will  get  long-term  training  and  very  little  OJT.  If 
you  go  to  EDWAA  you  are  more  likely  to  get  OJT  and  relatively 
few  engage  in  long-term  training. 

Sometimes  service  providers  are  the  ones  doing  the  assessments, 
and  they  have  a  financial  stake  in  steering  clients  to  a  particular 
service.  And  again,  there  is  not  always  a  clear  link  between  pro- 
grams and  the  labor  market  to  understand  and  know  the  needs  of 
employers. 

On  administrative  costs — Congressman  Zeliff,  we  agree  with 
you — it's  difficult  to  get  your  arms  around  just  how  much  of  the 
money  is  going  toward  administration.  We  found  that  administra- 
tive cost  guidelines  range  from  7  to  15  to  20  percent,  with  some 
programs  apparently  not  having  clear  guidelines  at  all. 

A  couple  of  major  national  commissions  looked  at  the  programs 
essentially  effecting  the  economicallv  disadvantaged  and  concluded 
that  eliminating  the  duplication  could  result  in  significant  cost  sav- 
ings, and  those  funds  could  be  used  to  serve  individuals  in  need. 

Turning  your  attention  to  your  right,  we  have  a  couple  of  charts 
here  that  highlight  State  programs.  Now  in  both  instances  I  want 
to  mention  that  these  charts  represent  States  that  are  attempting 
to  rationalize  the  employment  training  programs.  And  this  is  what 
States  face  in  attempting  to  administer  Federal  categorical  pro- 
grams. These  programs  have  separate  accounting 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  this  one  here  beats  Dole's  charts.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Crawford.  But  here  you  have  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  Washington  that  are  attempting  to  rationalize  these  programs. 
It's  not  easy  for  them.  States  have  done  a  lot.  In  the  area  of  ac- 
countability we  agree  there  needs  to  be  a  better  understanding  of 
how  well  the  programs  are  working,  whether  the  programs  actually 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  We  need  to  know 
whether  people  are  getting  jobs.  In  some  programs,  like  the  JTPA 
program  for  the  economically  disadvantaged,  we've  tended  to  track 
funding  sources  rather  than  track  individuals,  the  participants. 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Act  program  doesn't  have  clearly  estab- 
lished program  goals.  And  as  we  and  others  have  documented, 
these  programs  are  vulnerable  to  waste,  abuse,  and  mismanage- 
ment. 

There  have  been  efforts  in  the  past  to  fix  the  problem,  but  they 
tended  to  be  one-time  efforts  that  didn't  address  the  major  prob- 
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lems,  nor  did  they  address  all  of  the  programs.  In  the  1960's  we 
created  three  large  programs;  in  the  1970's  we  created  CETA;  in 
the  1980's  it  was  the  Job  Training  Partnership  and  some  improve- 
ments to  the  Perkins  Voc  Ed;  in  the  1990's  we  focused  more  on 
standardizing  terms  and  reducing  barriers  to  coordination. 

But  just  in  wanting  to  quote  from  the  letter  that  you  mentioned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  President,  it  says  here  that,  "Just  as  respon- 
sibility for  job  training  is  scattered  across  numerous  federal  agen- 
cies, reforms  in  these  programs  are  proceeding  in  a  piecemeal  way 
which  mirrors  and  will  add  to  fragmentation  of  federal  job  training 
efforts." 

Restructuring  the  programs  will  not  be  easy.  There  are  a  lot  of 
ways  to  fix  the  program.  What  we  have  done,  based  on  our  work 
and  the  work  of  many  respected  researchers  and  State  officials, 
suggests  that  the  new  system  needs  to  be  customer  oriented  with 
a  couple  of  major  goals — ^help  workers  acquire  skill  and  help  em- 
ployers locate  qualified  candidates.  We  recognize  this  will  not  be 
easy,  but  we  think  a  system  consisting  of  fewer  programs — ^perhaps 
you  could  build  it  around  target  populations. 

And  in  that  regard  I  wanted  to  briefly  talk  about  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  tor  dislocated  workers  and  then  we  could  have  a 
more  indepth  discussion  in  question  and  answer.  We  think  it's  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  From  what  we've  seen  this  preliminary 
proposal  seems  to  consolidate  dislocated  worker  programs.  It  seems 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  confusion  over  the  different  eligibility  re- 
quirements. It  appears  that  they  are  going  to  insist  upon  better  ac- 
countability and  tracking  and  understanding  of  effectiveness. 

But  again,  there  are  still  questions  that  remain.  It  is  not  clear, 
for  example,  whether  there  is  going  to  be  independent  assessment. 
It  seems  that  is  what  the/re  implying.  We're  not  sure  how  the  ca- 
reer centers  and  the  one-stop  shopping  centers  will  function, 
whether  the  one-stop  shopping  centers  will  become  the  155th  pro- 
gram, or  whether  it  will,  in  some  way,  try  to  consolidate  programs 
at  the  local  level.  It's  not  quite  clear. 

And  at  the  same  time,  even  if  we  were  to  build  a  system  around 
target  populations  we  would  still  have  to  deal  with  some  of  the  spe- 
cial— the  general  purpose  programs,  like  the  employment  service. 
We  think  the  President's  proposal  is  probably  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  can't  be  an  isolated  step,  it  has  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  context  of  overhaul  of  the  entire  system. 

As  you  begin  to  overhaul  the  system  you  have  to  decide  what  tar- 
get populations  will  be  served  and  what  services  are  provided  to 
people.  Again,  it  appears  that  when  the  President's  proposal  is  pre- 
sented for  dislocated  workers,  the  Congpress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  definition  of  dislocated  workers.  You'll  have 
an  opportunity  to  narrow  or  to  expand  the  definition.  You'll  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  services  and  make  sure  these  are  the 
services  that  you  really  want  to  provide. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  would  have  to  happen  with  the  other 
populations.  We  think  the  redesign  should  include  or  have  input 
from  the  major  stakeholders,  client  representatives,  employers. 
State  and  local  officials,  and  service  providers.  Have  these  stake- 
holders helped  to  identify  what  has  worked,  and  how  that  can  be 
built-in  to  tne  new  system. 
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Based  on  our  work  and  the  work  of  others  we  have  identified  sev- 
eral principles.  We  distilled  them  to  just  four  guiding  principles  for 
sake  of  this  testimony.  They  are  simplicity,  tailored  services,  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  and  accountability. 

Concerning  simplicity,  we're  saying  that  the  system  should  be 
easy  for  people  to  understand — ^those  that  are  in  need  of  services, 
those  that  are  charged  with  providing  the  services,  and  employers 
who  are  looking  for  qualified  employees.  We  feel  that  the  services 
should  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  tne  individual,  these  should  be 
independent  assessment.  And  we  should  also  understand  what  em- 
ployers want. 

On  that  note  let  me  thank  the  chairman  and  ranking  member  for 
your  insight  in  requesting  another  GAO  study  that  will  look  at  the 
issue  of  job  matching — where  are  the  people,  what  kinds  of  skills 
do  they  nave,  what  kinds  of  jobs  are  coming  online,  where  will  the 
jobs  be  located? 

On  the  administrative  efficiency  we  feel  that  you  should  have  as 
few  programs  and  structures  as  possible  so  that  the  money  that  is 
being  appropriated  actually  goes  to  those  in  need. 

Concerning  accountability,  we  think  there  should  be  very  clear 
goals — what  are  we  trying  to  accomplish?  We  should  make  sure 
that  the  money  is  not  being  misappropriated,  wasted,  or  abused. 
We  should  clearly  know  what  are  the  desired  outcomes  we  want 
these  programs  to  produce,  and  we  should  have  periodic  reviews  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  we  are  convinced  that  major 
overhaul  and  consolidation  are  needed  to  create  a  customer-ori- 
ented system  that  serves  workers  and  employers.  We  recognize  it's 
not  going  to  be  easy,  it  can't  happen  overnight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I'd  like  to 
point  out  that  you  and  the  ranking  member  know  that  we're  pre- 
paring a  report  that  addresses  these  issues  in  greater  detail  and 
that  report  will  be  available  shortly. 

At  this  time  we'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Crawford  follows:] 
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SLMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY  BY  CLARENCE  C.  CRAWFORD 

MtLTlPLE  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

MAJOR  OVERHAIL  IS  NEEDED 


By  our  count  at  least  154  programs  administered  by  14  federal  departments  and  agencies  provide 
about  $25  billion  in  employment  u-aining  assistance.   Faced  with  stiff  global  competition, 
corporate  restructuring,  and  continuing  federal  budget  constraints,  the  federal  government  can  no 
longer  afford  to  invest  in  a  system  that  may  waste  resources  and  may  not  help  people  better 
compete  for  jobs.   While  many  agree  that  change  is  needed,  how  to  create  a  better  system  has 
sparked  much  discussion. 

PROBLEMS  INHERENT  IN  THE  CURRENT  FRAGMENTED  SYSTEM 

When  reviewed  individually,  the  more  than  150  programs  providing  employment  training 
assistance  have  well-intended  purposes.   However,  collectively  the  current  array  of  programs  "...is 
bewildering  and  frightening  to  clients--and  even,  in  some  cases  confuses  the  professionals  who 
operate  the  programs."   And,  too  often  it  does  not  tailor  services  to  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 
Further,  some  programs  do  not  know  whether  participants  obtain  jobs.    Also,  there  are  at  least  21 
separate  federal  and  state  committees  or  councils  with  interprogram  coordination  functions. 
Many  of  these  receive  federal  funding.   Finally,  "Eliminating  duplicate  bureaucracies  will  reduce 
administrative  costs,  saving  money  that  can  be  used,  instead,  for  client  services." 

PAST  EFFORTS  TO  FIX  THE  SYSTEM  HAVE  FALLEN  SHORT 

As  you  are  well  aware,  past  efforts  to  fix  the  system  have  fallen  short  of  solving  the  substantial 
problems.   These  efforts  were  usually  one-time  "fixes"  that  either  did  not  address  all  the  major 
concerns  or  did  not  include  all  the  major  programs.  The  National  Performance  Review  noted 
that,  'Government  programs  accumulate  like  coral  reefs-the  slow  and  unplanned  accretion  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  ideas,  legislative  actions,  and  administrative  initiatives." 

RESTRUCTURING  THE  CURRENT  ARRAY  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL 

We  are  convinced  that  a  major  structural  overhaul  and  consolidation  of  employment  training 
programs  is  needed.  The  result  would  be  to  create  a  customer-driven  employment  system 
consisting  of  significantly  fewer  programs.  This  will  not  be  easy  and  cannot  occur  overnight. 
The  Administration  is  headed  in  the  right  direction  with  its  proposal  to  consolidate  programs 
serving  dislocated  workers;  however,  this  consolidation  needs  to  be  pan  of  a  larger  restructuring 
of  employment  training  programs. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Moinbors  ol  iho  Subirommiiieo: 

Wc  are  pleased  to  be  here  loday  lo  discuss  the  results  o(  our  work  concerning  the  Iragmenied 
"system"  of  employment  training  programs  and  the  Administration's  proposal'    for  consolidatmg 
programs  that  specifically  target  dislocated  workers.   By  our  count,  at  least  1 54  programs 
administered  by  14  federal  departments  and  agencies  provide  about  $25  billion  in  employment 
training  assistance  to  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  to  enhance  their  skills  or  employment 
opportunities. 

This  testimony  is  based  on  our  past  and  ongoing  work  addressing  the  federal  employment 
training  system,^  as  well  as  the  work  of  other  prominent  organizations.   Programs  included  in 
our  woric  are  those  that  are  designed  to  (1)  assist  the  unemployed,  (2)  create  employment,  and  (3) 
enhance  employability.   The  programs  provide  services  to  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  not 
enrolled  in  advanced  degree  programs. 

Faced  with  stiff  global  competition,  corporate  restructuring,  and  continuing  federal  budget 
constraints,  the  federal  government  can  no  longer  afford  to  invest  in  a  system  that  may  waste 
resources  and  may  not  help  people  better  compete  for  jobs.  While  many  agree  that  changes  in 
the  employment  training  system  are  needed,  how  to  create  a  more  effective  and  efficient  system 
has  sparked  much  discussion. 

When  reviewed  individually,  the  more  than  150  programs  providing  employment  training 
assistance  have  well-intended  purposes.   However,  collectively  they  create  confusion  and 
frustration  for  their  clients  and  administrators,  hamper  the  delivery  of  services  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  those  seeking  assistance,  and  create  the  potential  for  duplication  of  effort  and 


'Our  analysis  is  based  on  the  February  8,  1994,  discussion  draft  of  the  "Reemployment  Act  of 
1994." 

'See  appendix  I  for  a  listing  of  related  GAO  products. 
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unnecessary  aJminisiraiivo  cosLs.  In  addiiion.  some  programs  lack  basic  irucking  and  moniionnL' 
systems  needed  to  ensure  that  assistance  is  provided  elllcienily  and  elTeciivcly. 

As  you  arc  well  aware,  past  efforts  to  fix  the  system  have  fallen  short  of  solving  the  substantial 
problems.   These  efforts  were  usually  one-time  "fixes"  that  either  did  not  address  all  the  major 
concerns  nor  include  ail  the  major  programs.    As  a  result,  more  programs  evolve  each  year,  and 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  system  loom  even  larger. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  major  structural  overhaul  and  consolidation  of  employment  training 
programs  is  needed.   The  result  would  be  to  create  a  customer-driven  employment  system  that 
embodies  at  least  four  guiding  principles-simplicity,  tailored  services,  administrative  efficiency, 
and  accountability.   The  Administration's  proposal  to  consolidate  programs  serving  dislocated 
workers  appears  to  be  a  good  first  step  in  that  process.   However,  some  questions  about  the 
specific  implementation  of  the  proposal  remain. 

CURRENT  SYSTEM  ADMINISTERED  BY  14  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS 

The  United  States'  ability  to  compete  in  the  international  marketplace  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  skills  of  its  workers.   Over  the  years,  the  federal  government's  commitment  to  enhancing 
workforce  quality  has  been  substantial.   Our  analysis  of  the  President's  proposed  fiscal  year  1994 
budget'  identified  at  least  154  federal  programs  or  funding  streams  that  requested  an  estimated 
$25  billion  for  employment  training  assistance.  (See  app.  0  for  a  list  of  the  programs  and 
funding  streams.) 

Most  of  these  programs  are  administered  by  the  two  agencies  typically  responsible  for  enhancing 
worker  skills  or  training.  The  Department  of  Education  is  responsible  for  60  such  programs,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  responsible  for  36.   However,  some  programs  reside  in  departments 


'Based  primarily  on  the  President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994  dated  April  8,  1993. 
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thai  would  noi  generally  be  expected  in  provide  employmeni  training  assistance,  such  as  the 
United  Slates  Departments  of  Agriculture  (USDA).  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUDi. 

Our  analysis  shows  that  many  programs  target  the  same  client  populations.   For  example, 
veterans  are  specifically  targeted  by  the  largest  number  of  programs  (18).  while  other  target 
groups,  such  as  youth.  Native  Americans,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  dislocated 
workers,  are  also  targeted  by  several  programs.   (See  app.  Ill  for  a  list  of  the  target  populations.) 
A  large  number  of  programs  serving  the  same  target  group  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  for  concern, 
but,  when  these  programs  provide  the  same  or  similar  services,  it  raises  questions  about 
duplicative  adminisu-ative  structures. 

We  also  found  that  programs  targeting  the  same  client  populations  sometimes  have  similar  goals. 
For  example,  the  nine  programs  that  specifically  target  the  economically  disadvantaged  largely 
have  overlapping  goals.   All  nine  programs  have  the  goal  of  enhancing  clients'  participation  in 
the  workforce,  and  four  programs-the  Labor  Department's  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 
Health  and  Human  Service's  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS),  Agriculture's  Food 
Stamp  Employment  and  Training  (E&T),  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Family  Self- 
Sufficiency-specifically  mention  reducing  welfare  dependency  as  a  primary  goal. 

Given  these  programs'  similar  goals,  it  is  not  surprising  they  also  serve  the  same  constituency.* 
For  example,  although  the  JOBS  program  was  specifically  created  to  help  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  recipients.  Labor's  JTPA  title  HA  program  also  served  more  than 
136,000  AFDC  recipients  in  1991.   Similarly,  the  JTPA  program  served  more  than  100,000  Food 
Stamp  recipients  in  1991  who  were  also  eligible  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Food  Stamp 
E&T  program. 


*This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  clients  are  receiving  the  same  service,  like  classroom  training, 
from  two  separate  programs. 
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Ct>ncorns  aboui  overlapping  programs  increase  because  many  ol  ihe  employment  irammg 
programs  wc  ideniified  provide  the  same  caiegories  ol  services  through  parallel  bui  separate 
structures.   For  example,  the  nine  employment  training  programs  that  target  the  economically 
disadvantaged  provided  27  different  categories  of  services  in  five  basic  areas:   ( 1 )  career 
counseling  and  skills  assessment.  (2)  remedial  education.  (3)  vocational  sldll  training.  (4) 
placement  assistance,  and  (5)  suppon  services.   The  JTPA  title  IIA  programs  offer  24  of  those 
services.   The  JOBS  program  provides  17  of  the  same  services  as  JTPA.  and  the  Food  Stamp 
E&T  program  overlaps  with  JTPA  on  18  services.   These  three  programs  account  for  about  72 
percent  of  the  funding  specifically  targeted  to  the  economically  disadvantaged  population.   (See 
app.  IV  for  a  list  of  the  27  employment  training  services.) 

To  deliver  these  services,  the  federal  government  has  created  a  patchwork  of  parallel 
administrative  structures  in  14  departments  or  independent  agencies.   Within  these  departments 
and  agencies,  35  interdepartmental  offices  channel  funds  to  state  and  local  program 
administrators.   (See  app.  V  for  a  chart  of  the  federal  departments  and  agencies  with  programs 
that  provide  employment  training  assistance.)  For  example,  five  different  federal  depariraents-- 
USDA,  Education,  HHS,  HUD,  and  Labor-administer  the  nine  programs  that  target  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  each  with  its  own  set  of  policies,  procedures,  and  requirements. 
And,  each  provides  staff  and  incurs  costs,  both  at  headquarters  and  regional  locations,  to  plan  and 
monitor  these  programs. 

At  the  state  and  local  level,  similar  often  parallel  administrative  structures  administer  the  delivery 
of  services.   (See  app.  VI  for  an  organizational  chart  of  employment  training  programs  in  the 
sute  of  Massachusetts  and  app.  Vn  for  a  similar  chart  for  Washington  state.)   For  example,  the 
JTPA  program  funds  about  630  service  delivery  areas  (SDAs)  to  administer  the  service  delivery 
at  the  local  level.   Also,  the  JOBS  and  Food  Stamp  E&T  programs  both  fund  numerous  local 
offices,  usually  using  networks  of  state  and,  sometimes,  county-run  welfare  offices  to  administer 
the  delivery  of  program  services. 
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PROBLEMS  INHERENT  IN  THE 
CURRENT  FRAGMENTED  SYSTEM 


The  many  overlapping  federal  employmeni  iraining  programs  create  a  system  fraught  with 
problems  that  confuse  and  frustrate  clients,  hamper  the  delivery  of  services  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  their  clients,  add  unnecessary  administrative  costs,  and.  at  best,  raise  questions  about  the 
effectiveness  of  individual  programs,  as  well  as  the  system  as  a  whole.  (See  app.  Vin  for 
comments  on  the  problems  of  the  current  system  from  other  organizations.) 


Clients,  Employers,  and  Administrators 
Often  Confused  and  Frustfated 


The  current  patchwork  of  employment  training  programs  can  create  confusion  for  those  seeking 
assistance  because  it  has  no  clear  entry  points  and  no  clear  path  from  one  program  to  another. 
Even  if  people  find  a  local  agency,  they  face  a  burdensome  intake  and  assessment  process  that 
likely  includes  lengthy  application  forms  and  prolonged  waits  for  interviews. 

Employers  also  experience  problems  with  the  fragmented  system  of  employment  training 
programs.  Employers  want  a  system  that  is  easy  to  access  and  provides  qualified  job  candidates. 
Instead,  employers  must  cope  with  over  50  programs  that  provide  job  referral  and  placement 
assistance.   Employers  also  express  concern  that  job  candidates  often  lack  basic  literacy  skills  as 
well  as  the  technical  skills  needed  to  fill  their  openings.   A  survey  of  employers  in  the  state  of 
Washington  showed  that  60  percent  said  they  had  difficulty  fmding  qualified  workers,  and  31 
percent  said  employment  training  programs  were  too  slow  in  responding  to  their  need  for 
qualified  workers.' 

Employers  can  also  be  frustrated  by  the  disjointed  approach  to  government-sponsored  economic 
development  activities.   Developing  a  skilled  worker  is  a  hollow  success  if  no  job  opportunities 


'The  Investment  in  Human  Capital  Study.  State  of  Washington  Office  of  Financial  Management. 
December  1990. 
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cxisi  when  ihc  worker  completes  irainine.    Ai  lea^i  25  I'ederal  programs  oiler  economic 
development  activities  to  help  create  lull-lime  permanent  jobs  lor  the  unemployed  and  the  unJer- 
employed,  primarily  in  economically  distressed  areas.   Unlonunaiely.  interaction  between  federal 
job  training  and  economic  development  programs  is  usually  limited.   The  National  Governors 
Association  (NGA)  found  that  less  than  one  in  four  states  administered  major  economic 
development  and  job  training  programs  through  the  same  state-level  agency.   The  NGA  also 
found  that  only  one  in  three  states  jointly  planned  program  policies  and  activities  for  these  related 
programs,  and  only  one  in  five  states  had  formal  liaisons  between  related  agencies. 

Increasingly,  program  administrators  are  under  orders  to  coordinate  activities  and  share  resources 
10  ensure  that  program  participants  get  needed  services.   Nevertheless,  conflicting  eligibility 
definitions  impede  local  agency  efforts  to  develop  case  management  systems,  create  common 
intake  and  assessment  procedures,  and  exchange  data  on  clients  among  programs.   As  one  state 
administrator  commented,  "...the  aim  of  case  management  is  to  access  various  programs  in  order 
to  deliver  the  best  services  possible  to  the  client  However,  conflicting  requirements  turn 
coordination  into  a  jigsaw  puzzle...". 

For  example,  in  determining  who  is  economically  disadvantaged,  six  different  standards  are  used 
to  define  "low  income"  levels,  five  different  definitions  for  family  or  household,  and  five 
complex  methods  for  determining  income. 

Income  criteria  are  not  the  only  barriers  to  client  eligibility  determination  and  service  delivery: 

Programs  targeting  youth  differ  in  their  age  limits.  Lower  age  limits  for  youth  range  from 
11  to  16  years  of  age,  while  upper  limits  range  from  19  to  27.  (See  app.  K  for  a  chart  of 
lower  and  upper  age  differences.) 
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Programs  targciing  older  workers  diller  in  how  ihey  del'ine  "older";  some  use  a  niinimuni 
of  55  years  while  others  use  a  minimum  ol  60  years. 

Dislocated  worker  programs  differ  in  their  criteria  for  "job  loss. " 

A  1991  survey  of  state  and  local  program  administrators  recommended  standardizing  more  than 
80  commonly  used  terras  and  definitions.'  Survey  respondents  also  recommended  standardizing 
many  conflicting  fiscal  and  administrative  requirements  as  well.'   For  example,  another  problem 
facing  administrators  attempting  to  coordinate  their  programs  is  the  difference  in  program 
operating  cycles.   We  found  that  programs  targeted  to  four  groups-older  workers,  dislocated 
workers,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  youth--all  operate  on  different  annual  cycles,  which 
hampers  the  ability  of  program  administrators  to  jointly  plan  and  coordinate  their  assistance.  (See 
app.  X  for  a  chart  of  different  operating  cycles  used  by  programs  targeting  each  of  the  four 
groups.) 

Programs  Frequendv  Do  Not  Tailor  Assistance  to  Job  Seeker  Needs 

For  job  seekers  to  get  the  most  from  the  assistance  provided,  the  services  must  be  tailored  to 
their  specific  needs.   However,  some  programs  may  not  provide  all  the  services  needed,  or 
service  providers  may  steer  job  seekers  into  inappropriate  training  activities.   For  example, 
dislocated  workers  are  served  by  two  programs— Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA)  and 
Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  (EDWAA).  Dislocated  workers  in 
TAA  are  routinely  enrolled  in  long-term  classroom  training,  but  few  receive  on-the-job  training 


'Streamlining  and  Integrating  Human  Resource  Development  Service  for  Adults,  National 
Governors'  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  1991. 

'To  facilitate  closer  coordination  and  more  effective  use  of  resources.  1992  JTPA  amendments 
directed  Labor,  Education,  and  HHS,  in  consultation  with  other  agencies,  to  identify  a  common 
core  set  of  consistently  defined  data  elements  for  the  major  federal  employment  and  training 
programs. 
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(OJT).    In  conirasi.  JisliKatcd  workers  served  by  EDWAA  usually  receive  shim-iemi  iraiiuni  or 
OJT. 

In  addition,  because  local  service  providers,  who  are  under  contract  with  local  employment 
training  programs,  often  do  their  own  outreach  and  have  a  financial  stake  in  directing  clients  to 
their  own  program  or  are  isolated  from  one  another,  little  attempt  is  generally  made  to  refer 
clients  to  other  programs.   As  a  result,  some  clients  may  not  receive  independent  assessments  to 
determine  their  needs.   For  example,  many  JTPA  title  IIA*  sites  did  not  provide  independent 
assessments,  but  relied  on  service  providers  to  make  the  assessments.   This  gives  these  service 
providers  the  opportunity  to  selectively  steer  participants  to  the  training  they  offer  rather  than 
refer  them  to  other  service  providers. 

Another  reason  program  participants  may  not  receive  assistance  tailored  to  their  needs  is  that 
some  service  providers  do  not  have  strong  links  with  employers.   Without  this  information, 
program  administrators  cannot  determine  whether  their  training  is  adequately  preparing 
participants  for  work.   Labor  market  information  (LMI)  can  also  help  program  administrators 
make  decisions  about  the  types  of  training  that  would  be  most  appropriate  to  prepare  their 
participants  for  the  local  job  market'  Several  federal  programs  support  LMI  activities-including 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  LNfl  through  publications  and  public  databases.   However, 
this  information  is  often  difficult  for  program  administrators  to  use  because  it  is  not  tailored  to 
local  labor  markets. 


*JTPA  title  QA  programs  provide  assistance  to  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

'Labor  market  information  is  data  produced  on  a  regular  basis  about  employment,  unemployment, 
jobs,  and  workers. 
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Overlap  Can  Add  Unnecessary  Adminisiraiive  Cusis 

The  amount  of  money  spent  on  administering  employment  training  programs  cannot  be  readily 
quantified.   Of  the  approximately  $25  billion  proposed  for  employment  training  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  estimates  of  administrative  costs  range  as  lovk'  as  7  percent  for  some  programs 
to  as  high  as  15  or  20  percent  for  others,  while  other  programs  do  not  track  administrative  costs. 
Both  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy'"  and  the  Welfare  Simplification  and 
Coordination  Advisory  Committee"  agree  that  programs  could  realize  substantia]  savings  if  they 
did  not  operate  independently  and  support  separate  administrative  structures.   The  Welfare 
Simplification  Committee  report  concluded,  "Eliminating  duplicate  bureaucracies  will  reduce 
administrative  costs,  saving  money  that  can  be  used,  instead,  for  client  services." 

Eliminating  separate  staffs  to  administer,  monitor,  and  evaluate  programs  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  could  also  save  resources.   For  example,  to  help  reduce  overlap  among  programs,  some 
state  officials  have  decided  that  the  JTPA,  JOBS,  and  the  Food  Stamp  E&T  programs  are  so 
similar  that  it  would  be  more  efficient  to  combine  the  resources  from  these  programs  to  provide 
client  services.   In  the  state  of  Washington,  for  example,  the  human  services  department  contacts 
with  the  state's  employment  service  department  for  the  administration  of  its  Food  Stamp  E&T 
program.   At  the  local  level,  Washington's  human  service  agencies  refer  Food  Stamp  clients  to 
the  state's  employment  service  offices  for  employment  U-aining  assistance.'^ 

Special  arrangements  at  the  state  or  local  level  to  better  coordinate  services  among  overlapping 
programs  may  be  more  efficient  than  operating  programs  separately  or  in  competition  with  one 


'"Coordinating  Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  the  Economically  Disadvantaged: 
Recommendations  and  Background  Materials.  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1991. 

"Time  for  Change:   Remaking  the  Nation's  Welfare  System.  Report  of  the  Welfare 
Simplification  and  Coordination  Advisory  Committee,  Washington,  D.C,    1993. 

'^Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  have  also  attempted  to  reorganize  agencies  or  departments  to 
achieve  more  efficient  operations  or  better  coordinated  programs. 
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ani>ihcr.    However,  such  arrangemonis  can  incwaso  the  overall  aUminisiraiive  cosis  oi  these 
programs.    For  example,  we  identified  21  separate  federal  and  state  committees  or  councils  with 
responsibilities  for  interprogram  coordination.   Many  of  these  councils  operate  with  federal 
funding,  some  with  their  own  staffs  and  expense  accounts.   However,  a  recent  survey  of  state 
officials  found  that  less  than  half  thought  that  such  efforts  actually  improved  coordination." 

The  federal  government  also  uses  set-aside  programs  and  demonstration  projects  to  look  for  ways 
to  enhance  coordination  among  programs.  The  JTPA  State  Education  Coordination  and  Grants 
program--with  $82  million  in  funding  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1994--was  designed,  in  part,  to 
"...facilitate  coordination  of  education  and  training  services."   However,  a  study  by  the  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy  reported  that  the  Jrack  record  of  such  set-asides  in  improving 
coordination  has  been  mixed." 

System  Lacks  Accountability 

Another  concern  with  the  fragmented  system  is  that  efforts  to  monitor  program  performance  and 
outcomes  are  difficult  because  some  programs  cannot  readily  track  participant  progress  across 
programs,  and  sometimes  within  programs.   For  example,  the  JTPA  title  IIA  program  for 
economically  disadvantaged  adults  tracks  activity  by  funding  source,  rather  than  be  individual 
participant   To  gather  information  on  services  received  by  a  client  from  this  one  program, 
evaluators  or  local  administrators  would  have  to  tap  into  as  many  as  four  separate  databases. 


"Jennings,  Edward  T.  Jr.,  "Building  Bridges  in  the  Intergovernmental  Arena:  Coordinating 
Employment  and  Training  programs  in  the  American  States",  Public  Administration  Review.  Vol. 
54,  No.  11  (1994). 

'^Coordinating  Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  the  Economically  Disadvantaged: 
Recommendations  and  Background  Materials,  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy, 
Washington.  D.C..  1991. 
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Furihcr.  this  docs  noi  include  and  mlormaiion  on  ihe  sorviCL-s  the  individual  may  have  received 
from  oihcr  programs." 

Similarly,  the  TAA  program  tor  dislocated  workers  lacks  the  basic  tracking  system  needed  to 
ensure  thai  assistance  is  provided  effectively  and  efficiently."'  The  TAA  program  has  no 
established  performance  goals,  thus  there  is  little  impetus  for  states  to  track  participant  progress 
or  program  performance.   Even  when  states  collect  information  on  their  own,  they  do  not  collect 
the  same  types  of  information  or  their  definitions  are  not  consistent.   Without  basic  information 
on  who  the  program  served,  the  services  they  received,  and  how  they  fared  after  completing 
training  both  in  the  short  and  long  term,  no  determination  can  be  made  about  how  the  program  is 
performing  or  what  can  be  done  to  improve  performance.   Similarly,  the  Department  of  Labor 
Inspector  General  and  Mathmaiica  also  found  that  data  on  the  TAA  program  were  either  not 
collected  or  were  inaccurate  and  inconsistent. 

For  JTPA  programs,  we  also  found  that  inadequate  federal  and  state  monitoring  has  left  programs 
vulnerable  to  waste,  abuse  and  mismanagement."   Federal  oversight  has  not  been  directed  at 
identifying  improper  practices  or  providing  reasonable  assurance  that  the  program  operates  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  regulations  and  sound  management  practices.   Rather,  federal  oversight 
consists  primarily  of  broad  policy  guidance,  limited  technical  assistance,  and  minimal  scrutiny  of 
program  implementation  and  operation. 


"Multiple  Employment  Programs:  National  Employment  Strategy  Needed  (GAO/T-HRD-93-27. 
June  18,  1993). 

"Dislocated  Workers:  Proposed  Reemployment  Assistance  Program  (GAO/HRD-94-61, 
November  1993). 

'^Job  Training  Partnership  Act:  Inadequate  Oversight  Leaves  Program  Vulnerable  to  Waste. 
Abuse,  and  Mismanagement  (GAO/HRD-91-97.  July  1991). 
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In  iho  Employmont  Service  program,  we  found  ihai  federal  monitnrinc  activities  only  provided 
assurance  that  stales  comply  with  the  bare  minimum  required  by  applicable  laws  and 
regulations."  This  provides  a  very  narrow  picture  of  program  services  and  little  subsianiive 
information  about  how  slates  manage  their  program  or  how  local  offices  operate  and  perform. 
While  compliance  with  program  requirements  is  an  important  concern,  the  failure  to  consider 
other  factors,  such  as  participant  outcomes,  as  a  part  of  agencies'  strategies  for  planning  oversight 
efforts  can  result  in  their  not  being  able  to  idenufy  local  projects  that  are  having  performance 
successes  or  difficulties. 


PAST  EFFORTS  TO  FIX  THE  'SYSTEM" 
HAVE  FALLEN  SHORT 


Despite  the  many  problems  plaguing  employment  training  programs  and  more  than  a  quarter- 
centuty  of  tinkering,  federal  efforts  to  fix  the  system  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  mark  because 
they  tended  to  be  one-time  only  and  failed  to  address  all  of  the  major  programs  or  the  most 
fundamental  problems.   Many  states  have  also  tried  to  better  coordinate  programs  through  siate- 
level  reorganizations  and  new  delivery  structures;  however,  the  different  federal  requirements  of 
each  program  have  hampered  these  efforts.   As  a  result,  these  well-intended  federal  and  state 
efforts  to  simplify  and  coordinate  the  system  have  had  limited  or  only  temporary  success. 

By  the  late  1960s,  the  number  of  federal  employment  training  programs  had  grown  into  a 
complicated  administrative  maze  involving  many  federal  departments.   In  1967,  several  sweeping 
programs  were  enacted,  including  the  Concentrated  Employment  Ingram,  the  Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  System,  and  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Program.  These  programs  were 
meant  to  reduce  fragmentation  and  decentralize  responsibility  for  program  planning.   While  these 
efforts  helped  chart  the  direction  of  change  in  federal  employment  training  policy,  their  impact 
was  limited  because  they  did  not  address  all  of  the  programs.  For  example,  these  efforts  did  not 


"Employment  Service:  Improved  Leadership  Needed  for  Better  Performance  (GAO/HRD-91- 

88)." 
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include  ihe  Employmcni  Service,  a  program  thai  lists  joh  openings  lor  employers  and  provides 
job  referrals  lor  those  seeking  work. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  Congress  recognized  the  need  lor  a  more  broadly  based  employment 
training  program  and  established  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973. 
However,  again  neither  the  original  CETA  legislation,  nor  subsequent  amendments,  brought  all 
major  programs  under  one  umbrella. 

In  the  1980s,  efforts  to  improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  employment  training  programs 
shifted  to  mandating  coordination  among  related  programs.  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  of 
1982  required  state  and  local  Job  Training  Plans  and  created  state  and  local  coordinating  councils 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  program  services.   Similarly,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Reduction  Act  of  1984  required  state  councils  on  vocational  education.   However,  these  well- 
intended  coordination  initiatives  have  met  with  limited  success. 

Thus  far  in  the  1990s,  federal  initiatives  to  better  coordinate  employment  training  programs  have 
focused  on  standardizing  terms  and  definitions  and  reducing  other  barriers  to  interprogram 
coordination.   But  the  number  of  programs  have  continued  to  grow.   The  National  Performance 
Review  (NPR)  noted  that,  "government  programs  accumulate  like  coral  reefs--the  slow  and 
unplanned  accretion  of  tens  of  thousands  of  ideas,  legislative  actions,  and  administrative 
initiatives."   The  NPR  report  considers  the  current  system  of  employment  training  programs  to  be 
inefficient  and  ineffective.   While  the  report  proposed  many  changes  to  reduce  barriers  to  more 
efficiency  and  effectiveness,  federal  efforts  to  improve  the  existing  employment  training  system 
have  been  limited  to  individual  department  actions. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President,  the  NGA  questioned  many  of  the  efforts  currently  under  way  to 
reform  the  employment  training  system."  While  NGA  supports  the  need  for  reform,  it  is 


"Letter  dated  January  26,  1994,  signed  by  the  chairs  and  vice  chairs  of  the  National  Governors' 
Association,  its  Human  Resources  Committee,  its  Education  Leadership  Team  and  its  Welfare 
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Lonci.'rncd  ihai    ..ju^c  as  responsibility  lor  lob  training  is  scaiiorcd  across  numerous  loJoral 
agon^ios.  rolorms  in  these  programs  are  proceeding  in  a  piecemeal  way  which  mirrors  and  will 
add  to  the  rragmeniaiion  of  federal  job  training  efforis." 

RESTRUCTURING  CURRENT  ARRAY  OF  PROGRAMS  AND 
THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  PROPOSAL 

The  current  fragmented  system  of  employment  and  training  programs  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
workers,  employers,  or  administrators  and  thus  is  not  helping  the  United  States  meet  the 
challenges  of  increased  global  competition.   While  much  debate  has  occurred  about  how  to  "fix" 
the  system,  our  work,  as  well  as  that  of  numerous  researchers  and  several  states,  suggest  that  the 
new  system  needs  to  be  customer-oriented.   That  is,  it's  chief  goals  should  be  to  help  clients 
acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  become  productively  employed  and  help  employers  locate  qualified 
job  candidates.   Designing  the  new  system,  and  determining  the  client  populations  to  be  served, 
will  not  be  easy,  as  demonstrated  by  past  efforts. 

We  believe  that  a  new  system  consisting  of  significantly  fewer  programs  affords  the  best 
opportunity  for  improving  the  quality  of  employment  training  services.  One  approach  could  be  to 
build  a  new  system  around  a  specific  number  of  target  populations.  This  is  similar  to  what  the 
Administration  is  suggesting  in  its  draft  proposal  to  consolidate  all  dislocated  worker  programs 
into  one  comprehensive  program  to  serve  this  t^get  population.   Similarly,  the  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy  has  recommended  consolidating  employment  training 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  Welfare  Simplification  and  Coordination  Advisory 
Committee  has  endorsed  this  recommendation.   WTiether  the  Administration  will  also  propose  to 
consolidate  programs  for  the  economically  disadvantaged  under  its  welfare  reform  proposal  is 
unknown. 


Reform  Leadership  Team. 
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Even  il  the  Adminisiraiion  docs  lormaJly  propose  lo  resiruciure  programs  ihai  serve  ihe 
dislocated  workers  and  ihe  economically  disadvantaged,  these  efforts  may  only  affect  less  than  12 
percent  of  the  programs  and  15  percent  of  the  total  funding  for  employment  training. 

Nevertheless,  the  above  proposals  could  be  the  first  step  in  creating  a  comprehensive  system. 
Programs  could  be  consolidated  and  focused  on  a  specified  number  of  client  populations.   Such 
an  approach  would  be  simpler  and  likely  more  cost  efficient  (e.g..  one  program  for  youth  rather 
than  the  16  programs  spread  across  five  agencies).   In  addition,  specific  performance  standards 
can  readily  be  built  in  for  each  target  population.   This  may  better  ensure  that  groups  of  the 
unemployed  with  similar  needs  have  equal  access  to  services.   It  also  facilitates  designing 
programs  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  particular  target  populations--  enabling  services  to  be 
tailored  lo  need.   Moreover,  a  system  built  around  specific  target  populations  would  help  service 
providers  and  local  agency  staff  become  more  familiar  with  and  understand  the  needs  of  their 
clientele,  enabling  them  to  provide  better  quality  service.   One  question  that  must  be  answered 
concerns  the  role  of  general  purpose  programs,  such  as  the  Employment  Service,  in  a  new 
comprehensive  system. 

Another  issue  that  needs  to  be  considered  is  deciding  which  client  populations  to  serve  and  what 
services  to  provide.  Until  the  consequences  of  such  changes  are  studied,  it  is  best  to  hold  the 
level  of  services  available  to  individuals  constant   However,  as  the  new  system  comes  on-line, 
the  Congress  will  need  to  focus  more  intently  on  determining  the  appropriate  "basket  of  services" 
for  each  client  population  as  well  as  the  costs.  This  should  happen  as  the  Congress  prepares  to 
consider  the  Administration's  proposal  for  consolidating  dislocated  worker  assistance  programs. 

Still  another  important  aspect  of  designing  a  new  system  is  getting  the  input  and  support  of  a 
wide  range  of  major  stakeholder  such  as  state  and  local  governments,  employers,  representatives 
of  client  groups,  and  service  providers.  This  process  could  build  on  the  best  practices  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  government  efforts,  as  well  as  look  to  innovations  of  business,  client  groups,  and 
service  providers.  These  stakeholder  could  help  design  a  system  that  has  as  its  framework  clearly 
defmed  goals,  desired  outcomes,  and  accountability  built  in,  yet  affords  state  and  local  officials 
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ihc  lloxibiliiy  10  responsibly  lailor  services  lo  meet  iheir  needs.   The  syMcm  should  jImi  prmido 
lor  slate  and  local  innovations. 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

As  the  Congress  is  presented  with  proposals  to  address  the  problems  of  the  nation's  employment 
training  system,  there  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  achieve  the  overhaul.   Our  work,  as  well  as  that  of 
numerous  researchers  and  several  states  again  suggest  that  several  guiding  principles  can  facilitate 
the  creation  of  a  comprehensive,  customer-oriented  system.   These  principles  can  help  in 
designing  the  new  system's  structure  (i.e.,  determining  the  number  of  programs  and  their 
missions),  determining  which  clients  are  to  be  served,  and  what  services  are  to  be  provided. 
These  guiding  principles  include  simplicity,  tailored  services,  administrative  efficiency,  and 
accountability  efficiency. 

Simplicity  is  the  first  principle  to  consider  in  operating  an  effective  employment  training  system. 
The  multiplicity  of  problems  in  the  current  system  of  programs  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  be  simplified  and  shaped  into  a  real  system.  Such  a  system  should  be  easily  accessible  by 
all  who  seek  assistance,  including  clients  seeking  jobs  and  employers  seeking  workers.   In 
addition,  the  system  structure  should  be  simple,  meaning  that  related  activities,  such  as  economic 
development,  should  be  integrated  with  employment  training  activities. 

The  second  guiding  principle  is  tailoring  services  to  clients'  needs.  This  means  providing  the 
services  to  clients  that  are  most  likely  to  result  in  successful  job  placement  at  appropriate  wages. 
It  also  means  providing  services  at  the  right  time.  For  workers  about  to  be  dislocated,  that  means 
at  or  before  they  are  laid  off.  Tailoring  services  also  means  providing  the  services  that 
employers  need,  whether  ideniiiying  skilled  workers  or  upgrading  the  skills  of  their  current 
workers. 
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A  third  principle  is  adminislraiive  elTicioncy.    As  discussed,  iho  current  array  ot  prosrams 
hampers  elTeciive  delivery  of  services  and  adds  unnecessary  udminisiraiive  costs.    Many  oi  the 
systems  inelTiciencies  can  be  traced  to  fragmented,  uncoordinated  program  design.   Streamlinini; 
administrative  activities  and  eliminating  redundancies  will  make  the  system  considerably  more 
efficient. 

The  last  guiding  principle  of  an  employment  training  system  is  accountability.   This  involves 
having  a  balanced,  integrated  strategy  of  program  and  fmancial  integrity,  a  focus  on  achieving 
desired  outcomes,  and  a  means  for  periodically  assessing  program  effectiveness.   Clearly  defined 
goals  and  desired  outcomes  are  the  cornerstones  of  such  a  strategy. 

MAJOR  OVERHAUL  IS  NEEDED 

In  conclusion,  we  are  convinced  that  a  major  overhaul  and  significant  consolidation  of  the 
existing  154  programs  is  needed  to  create  an  employment  training  system  that  will  help  the 
United  States  meet  the  challenges  of  an  increasingly  competitive  world.   TTie  new  system  needs 
to  be  customer  oriented,  with  its  chief  goals  to  help  workers  and  employers.   History  tells  us  that 
designing  and  implementing  a  new  system  will  not  be  easy,  nor  can  it  be  accomplished  overnight. 
We  feel  that  the  Administration  is  headed  in  the  right  direction  with  its  proposal  for  consolidating 
dislocated  worker  programs;  however,  the  consolidation  needs  to  be  part  of  a  larger  restructuring 
of  employment  training  programs. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  ray  prepared  statement.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  as  you  and 
the  Ranking  member  know,  we  are  preparing  a  report  that  addresses  these  issues  in  greater  detail 
that  will  be  available  shortly.  At  this  time  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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APPENDIX  I  APPENDIX  I 

RELATED  GAO  PRODUCTS 

Multiple  Employment  Programs  (GAO/HRD-93-26R.  June  15.  1993); 

Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Conflicting  Requirements  Hamper  Delivery  of  Services 
(GAO/HEHS-94-78,  January  1994); 

Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Overlapping  Programs  Can  Add  Unnecessary 
Adminisu-ative  Costs  (GAO/HEHS-94-80.  January  1994); 
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APPENDIX  II 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGR-WIS 
PROPOSED  FUNDING  LEVELS  BY  AGENCY  (FISCAL  YEAR  1994)' 


Agency  and  programs 

1994 

Programs  (154)                                                        Funding  (in  millions) 

$24,837.7 

Action  -  (3)  programs                                                          Funding  Total 

100.9 

Literacy  Corps 

5.3 

Foster  Grandparent  F*rogram 

66.4 

Senior  Companion  Program 

29.2 

Department  of  Agriculture  -  (1)  program                          Funding  Total 

162.7 

Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training 

162.7 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission  -  (1)  program            Funding  Total 

n.2 

Appalachian  Vocational  and  Other  Education  Facilities  and  Operations 

11.2 

Department  of  Commerce  -  (9)  programs                        Funding  Total 

220.5 

Minority  Business  Development  Centers 

24.4 

American  Indian  Program 

1.9 

Economic  Development-Grants  for  Public  Woilcs  and  Development 

135.4 

Economic  Development-Public  Works  Impact  Program 

b 

Economic  Development-Support  for  Planning  Organizations 

24.8 

Economic  Development-Technical  Assistance 

10.4 

Economic  Development-State  and  Local  Economic  Development  Planning 

4.5 

Special  Economic  Development  and  Adjustment  Assistance  Program- 
Sudden  and  Severe  Economic  Dislocation  and  Long-Temi  Economic 
Deterioration 

19.1 

Community  Economic  Adjustment 

c 

Department  of  Defense  -  (2)  programs                             Funding  Total 

72.8 

Military  Base  Reuse  Studies  and  Community  Planning  Assistance 

6.0 

Transition  Assistance  Program 

66.8 
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1                                            Agency  and  programs 

1994 

Department  of  Education  •  (60)  programs                        Funding  Total 

13.031.4 

Even  Start-Siaie  Educational  Agencies 

88.8 

Even  Start-Migrant  Education 

2.7 

Women's  Educational  Equity 

2.0 

Indian  Education-Adult  Education 

4.9 

Migrant  Education-High  School  Equivalency  Program 

8.1 

Migrant  Education-College  Assistance  Migrant  Program 

2.3 

School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance 

37.7 

Adult  Education-State  Administered  Basic  Grant  Program 

261.5 

Adult  Education  for  the  Homeless 

10.0 

National  Adult  Education  Discretionary  Program 

9.3 

Vocational  Education-Demonstration  Projects  for  the  Integration  of 
Vocational  and  Academic  Learning 

NA 

Vocational  Education-Educational  Programs  for  Federal  Correctional 
Institutions 

NA 

Vocational  Education-Comprehensive  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling 

NA 

Vocational  Education-Blue  Ribbon  Vocational  Educational  Programs 

NA 

Vocational  Education-Model  Programs  for  Regional  Training  for  Skilled 
Trades 

NA 

Vocational  Education-Business/Education/Labor  Partnerships 

NA 

Vocational  Education-Tribally  Controlled  Postsecondary  Vocational 
Institutions 

2.9 

Vocational  Education-Tribal  Economic  Development 

NA 

Vocational  Education- Basic  State  Programs 

717.5 

Vocational  Education-State  Programs  and  Activities 

81.3 

Vocational  Education-Single  Parents,  Displaced  Homemakers,  and  Single 
Pregnant  Women 

69.4 
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1                                         Agency  and  programs 

1994 

1  Vocational  Education  for  Sex  Equity 

31.1 

Vocational  Education- Programs  for  Criminal  Offenders 

9.6 

Vocational  Education-Cooperative  Demonsuation 

NA 

Vocational  Education-Indian  and  Hawaiian  Natives 

15.1 

Vocational  Education-Opportunities  for  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives 

NA 

Vocational  Education-Community  Based  Organizations 

11.8 

Vocational  Education-Bilingual  Vocational  Training 

0.0 

Vocational  Education-Demonstration  Centers  for  the  Training  of 
Dislocated  Workers 

NA 

Vocational  Education-Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

0.0 

Vocational  Education-TechPrep  Education 

104.1 

National  Workplace  Literacy  Program 

22.0 

English  Literacy  Program 

0.0 

Literacy  for  Incarcerated  Adults 

5.1 

National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults 

6.7 

State  Literacy  Resource  Centers 

7.9 

Student  Literacy  Corps 

6.1 

Federal  Pell  Grant  Program  ' 

2.846.9 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans '' 

5,889.0 

Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  " 

125.0 

Upward  Bound 

160.5 

Talent  Search 

67.0 

Federal  Work-Study  Program  " 

89.6 

Federal  Perkins  Loan  Program- Federal  Capital  Contributions  " 

13.0 

Grants  to  States  for  Stale  Student  Incentives 

0.0 

1  Educational  Opportunity  Centers 

23.3 
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Agency  and  programs 

1994 

Higher  Education- Veterans  Education  Outreach  Program 

3.1 

Student  Support  Services 

110.3 

Postsecondary  Education  Programs  for  Persons  with  Disabilities 

8.8 

Rehabilitation  Services  Basic  Support-Grants  to  Sutes 

1.933.4 

Rehabilitation  Services  Basic  Support-Grants  for  Indians 

6.4 

Rehabilitation  Services  Service  Projects-Handicapped  Migratory  and 
Seasonal  Farm  Workers 

1.2 

Rehabilitation  Services  Service  Projects-Special  Projects  and 
Demonstrations  for  Providing  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  to 
Individuals  with  Severe  Disabilities 

19.9 

Rehabilitation  Services  Service  Projects-Supported  Employment 

10.6 

Projects  with  Industry  Programs 

21.6 

Supported  Employment  Services  for  Individuals  with  Severe  Handicaps 

33.1 

Comprehensive  Services  for  Independent  Living 

15.8 

Library  Literacy 

0.0 

School  to  Work* 

135.0 

I>ublic  Library  Services 

NA 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

(14)  programs      Funding  Total 

2,203.5 

Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training 

825.0 

Community  Services  Block  Grant 

352.7 

Community  Services  Block  Grant-  Discretionary  Award 

39.7 

Community  Service  Block  Grant  Discretionary  Awards- Demonstration 
Partnership 

4.4 

Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistance-Discretionary  Grants 

12.6 

Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistance-State  Administered  Programs 

84.4 

Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistance- Voluntary  Agency  Programs 

39.9 

r 
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Agency  and  programs 

1994 

Community  Demonslralion  Grant  Projects  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Treatment  ot  Homeless  Individuals 

NA 

Family  Support  Centers  Demonstration  Program 

6.9 

State  Legalization  Impact  Assistance  Grants 

809.9 

Transitional  Living  for  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 

11.8 

Independent  Living 

16.2 

Scholarships  for  Health  Professions  Students  from  Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds 

NA 

Health  Careers  Opportunity  Program 

NA 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

(4)  programs        Funding  Total 

303.4 

Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program 

51.4 

Supportive  Housing  Demonstration  Program 

164.0 

Youthbuild' 

88.0 

Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program 

« 

Department  of  Interior  •  (2)  programs                             Funding  Total 

20.9 

Indian  Employment  Assistance 

16.9 

Indian  Grants-Economic  Development 

4.0 

Department  of  Labor  -  (36)  programs                            Funding  Total 

7,141.5 

JTPA  UA  Training  Services  for  the  Disadvantaged-Adult 

793.1 

JTPA  IIA  State  Education  Programs 

82.4 

J 1  PA  HA  Incentive  Grants 

51.5 

J 1  PA  UA  Training  Programs  For  Older  Individuals 

51.5 

J 1  PA  nC  Disadvantaged  Youth 

563.1 

J 1  PA  UC  Disadvantaged  Youth-Incentive  Grants 

34.3 

JTPA  UC  Disadvantaged  Youlh-State  Education  Programs 

54.9 
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1                                           Agency  and  programs 

1994 

JTPA  ILB  Training  Services  lor  the  Disadvantaged-Summer  Youih 

Employmeni  And  Training  Program  (Regular) 
1 ... 

1.688.8 

JTPA  IIB  Summer  Youili  Employmeni  And  Training  Program  (Native 
American) 

b 

JTPA  EDWAA-Disiocated  Workers  (Local  SDA  Allotment) 

2295 

1  JTPA  EDWAA-Dislocated  Workers  (Governor's  50%  Discretionary) 

229.5 

1  JTPA  EDWAA-Dislocated  Workers  (Secretary  20%  Discretionary) 

114.7 

JTPA  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment  Program 

' 

JTPA  Defense  Diversification 

J 

JTPA  Clean  Air  Employment  Transition  Assistance 

k 

JTPA-Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers 

78.3 

JTPA-Employment  and  Training  Research  and  Development  Projects 

11.2 

JTPA  Employment  Services  and  Job  Training-Pilot  and  Demonstration 
Programs 

35.1 

J 1  PA-Native  American  Employment  and  Training  Programs 

61.9 

JTPA  Job  Corps 

1.153.7 

Federal  Bonding  Program 

0.2 

Senior  Coraraunity  Service  Employment  Program 

421.1 

Apprenticeship  Training 

17.2 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance -Workers 

215.0 

Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 

19.2 

Employment  Service-Wagner  Peyser  State  Grants  (7a) 

734.8 

Employment  Service-Wagner  Peyser  Governor's  Discretionary  Funds  (7b) 

81.6 

Labor  Certification  for  Alien  Workers 

58.6 

1  Interstate  Job  Bank 

1.9 

1  Youth  Fair  Chance' 

25.0 
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Agency  and  programs 

1994 

One  Slop  Career  Centers' 

150.0 

Veterans  Employment  Program 

9.0 

Disabled  Veterans  Outreach  Program 

84.0 

LocaJ  Veterans  Employment  Representative  Program 

77.9 

Homeless  Veterans  Reintegration  Project 

SA 

Job  Training  for  tlie  Homeless  Demonstration  Project 

12.5 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  -  (1)  program                Funding  Total 

» 

Federal  Employment  for  Disadvantaged  Youth-Summer 

m 

Small  Business  Administration  •  (8)  programs                 Funding  Total 

157.4 

Management  and  Technical  Assistance  for  Socially  and  Economically 
Disadvantaged  Businesses 

8.1 

Small  Business  Development  Center 

67.0 

Women's  Business  Ownership  Assistance 

1.5 

Veteran  Entrepreneurial  Training  and  Counseling 

0.4 

Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  Association 

3.1 

Business  Development  Assistance  to  Small  Business 

20.9 

Procurement  Assistance  to  Small  Business 

33.7 

Minority  Business  Development 

22.7 

Department  of  Transportation  -  (1)  program                   Funding  Total 

1.5 

Human  Resource  Programs 

1.5 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  -  (12)  programs             Funding  Total 

1,410.0 

All- Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assistance 

895.1 

Selected  Reserve  Educational  Assistance  Program 

0 

Survivors  and  Dependents  Educational  Assistance 

109.1 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  Disabled  Veterans 

245.1 
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Agency  and  programs 

1994 

Posi-Vieinam  Era  Veterans  Educaiional  Assistance 

42.4 

Hostage  Relief  Act  Program 

0 

Vocational  Training  for  Certain  Veterans  Receiving  VA  Pension 

SA 

Vocational  and  Educational  Counseling  for  Servicemembers  and  Veterans 

P 

Service  Members  Occupational  Conversion  and  Training  (Jobs) 

64.5 

Health  Care  for  Homeless  Veterans 

28.3 

Domiciliary  Care  for  Homeless  Veterans 

23.4 

Housing  and  Urban  DevelopmentA'eteran's  Affairs-Supported  Housing 

2.1 

"^Data  not  available  at  this  time. 

"Programs  identified  are  federally  funded  and  designed  to  (1)  assist  the  unemployed,  (2)  create 
employment,  and  (3)  enhance  employability.   The  programs  provide  services  to  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  not  enrolled  in  advanced  degree  programs. 

"Economic  Development-Public  Works  Impact:  program  funds  included  in  Grants  for  Public  Works  and 
Development  Facilities. 

'Community  Economic  Adjustment:  funds  allocated  in  1993  used  to  support  programs  in  out  years  until 
funding  is  depleted. 

"Education  loan  program:  amounts  shown  are  estimates  of  loans  for  associate  and  nondegree  programs, 
when  possible  to  differentiate. 

'School  to  Work:  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1994.   Funded  at  $270.0  million,  split  evenly  between 
the  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor.   Department  of  Education  funding  is  from  Carl  Perkins  Act: 
$15  million  from  National  Programs-Research  and  Development  and  $120  million  from  Cooperative 
Demonstrations  Program.   Department  of  Labor  funding  is  from  JTPA. 

'Youthbuild:  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

'Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program:  includes  job  training,  education,  and  support  services  paid  for  by 
other  programs  such  as  JOBS  and  JTPA.   Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  cover  local  administrative  costs. 
For  fiscal  year  1993,  appropriations  for  operating  subsidies  permit  the  payment  of  $25.9  million  to  cover 
the  admiiustralive  costs  of  operating  the  Family  Self-Sufficiency  program. 
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"JTPA  UB  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (Native  American):  funding  included  in 
JTPA  IIB  (Regular)  program  total. 

'JTPA  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment  Program:  funds  allocated  in  1991  used  to  support  programs  in 
out  years  until  funding  is  depleted. 

'JTPA  Defense  Diversification:  funds  allocated  in  1993  used  to  support  programs  in  out  years  until 
funding  is  depleted. 

'JTPA  Clean  Air  Employment  Transition  Assistance:  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  Clean  Air  Act 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

'Youth  Fair  Chance  and  One  Stop  Career  Centers:  new  programs  in  1994. 

"Federal  Employment  for  Disadvantaged  Youth-Summer:  program  coordinated  by  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  but  carried  out  by  numerous  federal  agencies.  Obligations  devoted  to  administration  not 
separately  identifiable. 

'Selected  Reserve  Educational  Assistance  Program:  funding  included  in  All-Volunteer  Force  Educational 
Assistance  total. 

•Hostage  Relief  Act  Program:  replaced  by  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terrorist  Act  of 
1986.   No  program  funding  used  in  any  year,  but  available. 

■Vocational  and  Educational  Counseling  for  Servicemembers  and  Veterans:  program  funds  included  in 
other  veterans'  programs,  such  as  the  All- Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assistance  Program. 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PR(X3RAMS.  AGENCIES. 

AND  PROmSED  RSCAL  YEAR  1994  FUNDING 

BY  TARGET  GROUP 


1                Target  group 

Programs 

Agencies 

Fiscal  year  1994 

proposed  lundmg 

(in  millions) 

Veterans 

18 

4 

$      1.584.4 

Youth 

16 

5 

4.047.8 

Native  Amencans 

10 

4 

114.0 

Economically  disadvantaged 

9 

5 

2.661.6 

Dislocated  workers 

9 

3 

855.5 

Homeless 

6 

4 

244.8 

Women/minorities 

6 

3 

89.8 

Migrant 

5 

2 

92.6 

Older  workers 

4 

2 

568.2 

Refugee 

4 

I 

946.8 

Programs  not  classified* 

67 

9 

13.632.2 

Total 

154 

14 

$  24.837.7 

'Programs  not  classified  include  those  that  (1)  do  not  target  any  specific  group,  such  as  the  Employment 
Service  and  direct  fmancial  aid  programs,  and  (2)  target  geographic  areas  rather  than  populations  or 
other  miscellaneous  programs,  such  as  Labor's  Federal  Bonding  program,  which  provides  financial  bonds 
for  or  insurance  to  encourage  employers  to  hire  high-risk  applicants,  like  ex-offenders  or  former  drug 
addicts. 
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COMPARISON  OF  AUTHORIZED  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  SERVICES 

BY  FIVE  MAIN  AREAS  FOR  NINE  PROGRAMS  THAT  TARGET 

THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

Shown  below  are  the  authorized  employment  training  services  for  the  nine  programs  that  target  the 
economically  disadvantaged.'  The  program  activities  are  organized  according  to  five  main  service 
areas.   Definitions  for  each  of  the  service  activities  are  included  at  the  end. 


Service  area/ 
activity 

JTPA 

JOBS 

FS 
E&T 

FSS 

) 

VOC 
ED 

EOC 

SLMC 

TOTAL 

I.  Counseling/Assessment 

a.  Outreach 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

1  b.  Assessment 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

1  c.  Employability  plan 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

]  d.  Monitoring 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

e.  Case  management 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

f.  Post-progress  review 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

g.  Referral  to  services 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

'The  programs  shown  may  in  some  instances  qualify  when  or  how  a  particular  service  may  be 
provided.  The  programs  may  also  sometimes  provide  an  additional  service  beyond  the  27 
activities  listed  here. 

^Includes  the  JTPA  HA  Slate  Education  and  Incentive  Grants  programs  that  authorize  the  same 
services  as  the  JTPA  HA  Adult  program. 

'The  Family  Self  Sufficiency  program  is  authorized  to  provide  any  of  the  same  services  as  other 
federal  employment  training  programs,  but  provides  no  additional  funds  to  offer  the  services. 
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Service  area/ 
activity 

JTPA 
IIA- 

JOBS 

FS 
E&T 

F^S 

voc 

ED 

EOC 

SLMC 

TOTAL  1 

II.  Remedial/Basic  Skills 

a.  Adult  Basic 
Education  (ABE) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

b.  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESL) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

c.  High-school 
equivalency  (GEO) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

in.  Vocational  Skill  Training                                                                                                              | 

a.  Classroom  training 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

b.  Employer-specific 
training  and 
technical  assistance 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

c.  On-the-Job 
Training  (OJT) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

5 

d.  Workfare 

X 

X 

X 

3 

IV.  Placement                                                                                                                                        | 

a.  Job  creation 

X 

X 

2        I 

b.  Job  search 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5        1 

j  c.  Job  search 
1      training 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

d.  Job  placement 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

e.  Work  study 

X 

X 

' 
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Service  area/ 
activity 

JTPA 
IIA- 

JOBS 

FS 

E&T 

FSS 

voc 

ED 

EOC 

SLVtC 

- 

TOTAL 

V.  Support  Service                                                                                                                              | 

a.  Child  care 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

b.  Transponation 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

c.  Life  skills  training 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

d.  Medical  assistance 

X 

X 

X 

3 

e.  Counseling 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

f.  Needs  based  payments 

X 

X 

2 

g.  Transitional  child 
care 

X 

X 

X 

3 

h.  Transitional  medical 
assistance 

X 

X 

2 
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EXECmVE  BRANCH  AGENCIES  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PR(K1RA.MS 


V1'PKM)I\  \ 


FMtoral 
Dep«f1inenn 


15 


5-5 


•jr=: 


'jr=; 


1 


"rr=.- 


&1S 


slfii& 


Independent 
Agencies 


El 
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PROGRAMS.  AGENCgS.  AND  FUNDING  STREAMS 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


GAO 
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FLOW  OF  .\DLLT  BASIC  SKJLLS  PROGR-\M  RESOLRCES 
IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 


GAO  Flow  of  Adult  Basic  Skills  Program 
Resources  in  Washington 


^^CS]® 


Ovma.  a  4  K«k  SdlM  OMUa 
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PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  CURRENT   SYSTEM' 

OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PR(X}RAMS 

IDENTIFIED  BY  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizations/ 
Institution 

Problem  Identified 

IniCTsiaie  Conference  of 
Employment  Secunty 

Agencies 

A  myriad  of  employment  and  training  programs  operated  through  a  variety  of  fedenl. 
stale,  and  local  agencies  create  a  fragmented    system '  of  workforce  preparauon  and 
"second  chance '  assistance  which  is  bewildering  and  frightening  to  clients  ■-  and  even, 
in  some  cases,  confuses  the  professionals  who  operate  the  programs  " 

Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  Advisory  Council 

The  fragmented,  uncoordinated  approach  to  the  delivery  of  human  services  should  no 
longer  be  accepted.    It  is  inefficient,  wasteful,  and  frustrates  the  consumers  of  these 
services:  both  those  who  seek  training  and  their  potential  employers  ' 

National  Commission  for 
Employmeni  Policy 

Federal  programs  have  characteristics  that  impede  the  efficient  implementation  at  the 
Slate  level,  which  include;  differing  administrative  provisions,  eligibility  criteria, 
planning  and  operating  timetables,  and  definitions  and  temunologies    The  lack  of 
coordination  ai  the  federal  level  is  another  obstacle  to  the  State's  ability  to  pursue 
program  integration.'                                                                                                          || 

Natiooal  Alliance  of 
Business 

The  federal  investment  in  workforce  training  represents  a  patchwork  of  separate,  largely  1 
uncoordinated  programs  which  are  often  perpetuated  more  by  bureaucratic  momentum     i 
than  by  their  compelling  benefit  to  society.'                                                                  1 

National  Governor's 
AssociatiOQ 

Today's,  "vast  but  fragmented  system  for  education  and  u-aining  beyond  high  school 
provides  services  of  erratic  quality  and  is  generally  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the               | 
economy,  employers,  or  individuals    Resources  are  not  coordinated  at  the  point  of 
delivery,  and  the  system's  end  users  cannot  easily  access  its  services  " 

National  Youth 
Employment  Coalition 

The  education  and  training  system  is  not  working  well    Resources  are  spread  too  thinly 
over  many  different  federal  employment  and  training  programs    State  and  local 
administrators  are  burdened  with  overlap,  duplication,  and  often  confliciing  mandates, 
definitions,  eligibility  and  reporting  requirements,  etc' 

US  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 
Office  of  Inspector 
General 

Dating  back  to  1974,  the  human  service  delivery  can  be  described  as--  too  fragmented, 
leaving  clients  with  multiple  needs  unnecessarily  vulnerable;  too  limited  regarding 
program  goals;  inefficient,  duplicative,  and  bureaucratically  confusing  to  those  in  need; 
lacking  accountability  and  self-perpetuating;  and  not  sufficiently  anentive  to  the  long- 
term  needs  of  the  client.' 

Welfare  Simplificatioo  and 
Coordinaaon  Advisory 
Council 

The  conglomeration  of  separate  welfare  programs  do  not  form  a  system  at  all.    Each 
program  operates  independently,  assisting  a  specific  population,  without  regard  to  the 
multiple  needs  of  the  families  it  serves.   The  current  programs  should  be  scrapped,  in 
lieu  of  one  comprehensive  program  with  the  goal  of  moving  participants  towards  self- 
sufficiency.    Reorganizing  the  programs  for  the  economically  disadvantaged  into  one 
program  would  minimi7<i  conflicting,  overlapping,  and  duplicative  provisions  and 
regulations;  identify  funding  disparities,  improve  program  administration  and 
coordination  at  the  federal  level;  reduce  administraUve  costs;  and  enable  Stales  to  deal 
with  fewer  agencies.' 
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Sources: 

'Intersiaie  Conference  of  Employmeni  Security  Agencies.  An  ICESA  Policy  Paper:  Building  An 

Effective  Workforce  Development  System,  September  1993. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Working  Capital: 

Coordinated  Human  Investment  Directions  for  the  90's.  October  1989. 

'National  Commission  For  Employment  Policy.  Background  Paper  on  Federal  Public  Assistance 

Programs:  Coordination  and  Eligibility  Issues.  March  1991. 

"Nauonal  Alliance  of  Business,  Building  a  Workforce  Investment  System  For  America.  1992. 

'National  Governor's  Association.  Enhancing  Skills  For  a  Competitive  World.  1992 

'National  Youth  Employment  Coalition  and  Youth  and  America's  Future:  The  William  T.  Grant 

Foundation  Commission  on  Work,  Family,  and  Citizenship,  Making  Sense  of  Federal  Job  Training 

Policy,  Washington  DC:  National  Youth  Employment  Coalition  and  William  T.  Grant  Foundation 

Commission  on  Youth  and  America's  Future,  1992. 

•Office  of  Inspector  General,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Services  integration:  A 

Twenty-Year  Retrospective,  1991. 

"Welfare  Simplification  and  Coordination  Advisory  Committee,  Time  For  A  Change:  Remaking  the 

Nation's  Welfare  System,  June  1993. 
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LOWER  AND  UPPER  AGE  LIMITS  FOR  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Programs  largeiing  youth  vary  in  eligibility  requirements  because  of  dilterences  in  their  lower  and  upper 
age  limits.  The  lower  age  limits  ranged  from  II  to  16  years  of  age,  while  upper  aae  limits  ranged  from 
19  to  27. 


Number  of 
Programs 

3 

7 
1 
1 

1 
1 


! 

i 

10    12    14 

Years  of  Age 


16 


18 


20 


22 


24 


26 


28 
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DIFFERENCES  IN  OPERATING  CYCLES 


Oct  Jan  Apr  Jul  Oct  Jan  Apr 


Jul 


Older  2 

Workers 
(4  Programs) 


Dislocated        j  | 
Workers 
(9  Programs) 


Economically 
Disadvantaged 
(8  Programs)     3 


Youth 
(16  Programs) 
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Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  we'll  have  a  few  questions.  Do  you  have 
enough  time  to 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  can  hear  from  Mr.  Sofranac  and  then  well  go 
to  questions,  if  that's  OK 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Sofranac,  we're  pleased  to  have  you  with  us 
today  and  your  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

STATEMENT  OF  RODO  SOFRANAC,  CHAIR,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  STATE  JOB  COORDINATING  COUNCILS,  AND  CHAIR, 
ARIZONA  SJTCC,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JULIE  STRAWN,  STAFF 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNOR'S  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Sofranac.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman 
ZelifF,  and  thank  you  for  letting  me  substitute  for  Governor  Merrill 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  although  he  had  to  stay  in  that  cold  weath- 
er, I  could  have  been  in  Phoenix  in  80  degree  weather. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  made  a  great  choice. 

Mr.  Sofranac.  My  name  is  Rodo  Sofranac,  and  I  and  my  fellow 
State  coordinating  council  chairs  greatly  appreciate  the  attention 
that  the  committee  is  providing  to  try  to  get  a  handle  around  the 
employment  and  training  services  that  our  government  is  trying  to 
provide  for  our  citizens. 

I'm  appearing  to  you  today  in  two  roles.  One  is  to  give  input  from 
the  National  Grovernors'  Association,  the  Grovernors'  comments  that 
Governor  Merrill  was  going  to  present;  and  also  to  give  you  the  in- 
formation that  our  chairs'  association  has  put  together. 

You  seem  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  State  Job  Training  Coordi- 
nating Councils,  but  let  me  just  give  an  overview  of  what  we're 
about.  We're  authorized  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to 
be  responsible  for  oversight,  not  only  of  JTPA,  but  all  the  other  em- 
ployment and  training,  education,  policies,  and  programs  that  are 
presented  to  the  States. 

The  chairs  themselves  are  mostly  private  sector  individuals  who, 
like  the  other  members  of  the  council,  are  appointed  by  their  Grov- 
ernor.  We  wear  that  dual  role  of  bringing  the  private  sector  view 
to  this  whole  myriad  of  programs;  and  also  to  make  sure  that  we 
maintain  what  the  Governors'  points  of  view  are  in  that  respect. 

In  1988  the  chairs  from  all  the  different  States  decided  to  get  to- 
gether and  form  an  association,  so  that  we  can  present  our  infor- 
mation in  a  more  unified  view,  and  also  take  a  look  at  what  others 
are  doing  at  the  Federal  level  with  respect  to  employment  and 
training,  and  make  comments  and  recommendations  along  that 
line.  So,  our  association  has  existed  since  1988. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  we  also  represent  the  Governors  because 
of  our  appointments.  The  first  few  comments  I'm  going  to  make  are 
with  respect  to  what  you  have  already  entered  in  the  record,  the 
Governors'  letter.  The  Governors  have  been  really  working  hard 
trying  to  bring  employment  and  training  to  some  kind  of  under- 
standing and  efficiency.  Last  year  they  presented  the  information 
that  you  took  in  the  record  about  creating  a  more  flexible,  a  more 
integrated  work  force  preparation  system  that  the  States  them- 
selves could  operate. 
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At  the  same  time  we  were  working  on  our  "Barriers"  paper,  our 
"Bring  Down  the  Barriers"  paper,  which  I  would  also  like  to  submit 
into  your  record,  that  tails  in  with  what  the  Governors  have  been 
working  on  and  what  we're  trying  to  present. 

The  Grovemors  identified  three  major  goals  in  the  information 
that  they  gathered,  and  I'll  highlight  them  very  briefly.  They're  in 
detail  in  the  information  you  have  and  you  have  them  in  that  letter 
as  well. 

One  of  them  is  the  desire  to  have  an  integrated  job  training  re- 
forms package  going  on.  As  Mr.  Crawford  mentioned,  the  reforms 
are  beginning  to  take  shape,  but  they  still  seem  to  be  somewhat 
fragmented,  and  the  fear  may  be  that  you're  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
adjustments  here  or  there,  but  you  still  don't  have  a  totally  inte- 
grated system  being  presented  that  both — as  you  mentioned — the 
taxpayers  and  the  customers  would  like  to  see  happen. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Governors  would  like  to  maintain 
some  State  flexibility  in  this  area.  We  believe  we're  the  ones  that 
can  deliver  the  product  to  the  customer,  so  we  would  like  Congress, 
as  they  work  through  these  adjustments  to  allow  the  Governors 
and  allow  the  States  to  have  that  flexibility  to  make  those  adjust- 
ments at  the  State  and  local  level. 

And  the  third  one  is  that  the  Governors  would  really  like  to  see 
a  streamlined  Federal  work  force  program  being  developed,  and 
that  the  waiver  authority  needs  to  oe  given  to  the  State  in  order 
to  allow  that  to  happen.  Again,  as  Mr.  Crawford  mentioned,  there 
are  ways  that  you  can  make  the  program  more  specific  to  the 
States  and  to  the  localities  and  that  waiver  authority,  the  Gov- 
ernor's right  to  seek  precedent,  in  order  to  allow  that  to  happen. 

With  respect  to  our  hats  as  the  Grovemors'  representatives,  the 
National  Governors'  Association,  and  the  Governors  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  State  chairs  association  has  been  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  development  of  the  Reemployment  Act.  We've 
made  a  number  of  comments  and  we're  going  to  continue  to  make 
those  as  that  act  unfolds.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate and  we're  going  to  continue  to  exercise  that  opportunity. 

Now,  when  we  put  the  private  sector  hat  back  on  again — and 
maybe  it's  just  turning  the  two-brimmed  hat  around,  rather  than 
two  separate  hats — I'd  like  to  address  some  of  the  things  that  our 
chairs  association  has  been  working  on  in  trying  to  address  work 
force  issues  here. 

We  have  always  seen  our  mission,  from  the  inception  of  JTPA 
and  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils  to  really  be 
threefold.  One  is  that  we  are  responsible  to  provide  oversight  for 
all  of  those  programs  that  we've  mentioned  specifically  JTPA,  but 
all  these  ancillary  ones  as  well. 

The  second  one  is  that  we're  charged  with  making  policy  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Governor  of  how  those  programs  need  to  be 
manifested  in  each  State. 

And  the  third  one  is  that  we're  also  responsible  for  insuring  co- 
ordination and  linkage  among  all  of  these  lines  that  are  being 
drawn  here.  As  you  said,  with  all  those  lines,  we're  responsible  to 
maintain  that  coordination  linkage.  Well,  taking  those  responsibil- 
ities seriously  we  realized  a  little  over  2  years  ago,  as  JTPA  was 
moving  into  its  10th  anniversary,  that  we  too  are  not  satisfied  with 
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the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams that  we're  responsible  to  provide  this  oversight  to. 

So  we  began  the  process  of  trjring  to  articulate  what  we  would 
like  to  see.  And,  I  think  the  theme  I'd  like  to  tell  you  in  our  process 
is  that  we  saw  the  lemons,  but  we  said  we  are  ready,  we  recognize 
and  we're  willing  to  accept  our  responsibilities  in  trying  to  get 
those  lemons  squeezed  into  lemonade.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to 
do  that,  that  we  will  step  to  the  table  and  do  it. 

So,  what  we  have  done  in  putting  together  the  "Barriers"  papers, 
again  with  our  three  major  missions  in  mind,  we  have  tried  to  in 
a  very  brief  fashion,  in  a  kind  of  a  framework  identify  what  the 
problems  are.  But  then,  again,  because  we  take  our  roles  very  seri- 
ously, to  go  beyond  just  identification  of  the  problems,  that  we  have 
also  tried  to  outline  a  framework  for  the  solutions.  And  because, 
again,  our  role  is  to  coordinate  and  link  that  we  have  worked  very 
hard  to  make  sure  that  a  number  of  our  partners  are  involved  in 
this  entire  process. 

So  in  our  preparation  of  the  "Barriers"  paper  we  have  12  to  15 
other  organizations  that  are  also  interested  in  employment  and 
training,  participate  in  this  whole  process.  The  result  was  we  made 
four  program  recommendations  within  the  "Barriers"  paper.  Since 
I've  entered  it  into  the  record,  I'll  save  the  time  and  not  go  into  de- 
tail into  those  four  aspects,  but  we  made  four  program  rec- 
ommendations and  also  three  systems  recommendations,  that  ad- 
dress what  we  think  can  be  a  framework  at  the  national  level,  the 
State  level,  and  the  local  level  in  order  to  make  these  programs 
much  more  effective  and  efficient. 

What  I'd  also  like  to  say  to  you  at  this  time,  is  what  we've  been 
telling  a  lot  of  folks,  is  we  understand  what  the  GAO  and  a  number 
of  others  have  done.  We  appreciate  the  GAO's  work,  that  they've 
tried  to  identify  some  of  the  problem  areas.  We've  also  tried  to  lis- 
ten to  the  Commission  on  Skills  in  American  Work  Force,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  the  National  Governors' 
Association,  there  are  an  awiul  lot  of  people  singing  hymns.  We'd 
like  to  get  this  hymn  book  put  together,  though. 

We  realize  that  the  "Barriers"  paper,  first  of  all,  is  only  the  be- 
ginning; it's  certainly  not  the  end.  Our  winter  meeting  just  con- 
cluded yesterday.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  able  to  be  here 
with  you  today — and  we  have  pledged,  out  of  that  winter  meeting, 
to  take  this  to  the  next  step.  We  will  continue  the  process,  again 
working  with  all  of  our  partners  that  are  interested  in  working 
with  us,  and  take  what  the  "Barriers"  paper  outlined,  take  it  to  the 
next  step  and  try  to  identify  exactly  what  is  this  country's  strategic 
plan  for  work  force  development. 

The  three  elements  that  we  see  need  to  be  there — they're  very 
similar  to  yours,  Mr.  Crawford — is  first  of  all,  coming  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  that  we  believe  that  the  employer  and  employee  are 
our  customers.  When  you  have  so  many  programs  with  so  many 
well-intentioned  interests,  we  seem  to  lose  focus  of  who,  really,  our 
customer  is.  So,  as  we  work  through  this  process  and  as  we  invite 
our  partners  to  continue  to  participate,  we're  going  to  identify  and 
keep  the  focus  on  that  it  is  the  employer  and  the  employee  that 
we're  trying  to  match,  that  that's  what  the  purpose  of  the  program 
is. 
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The  second  aspect  we  want  to  maintain  through  this  process  is 
to  identify  the  financial  and  human  resources  that  can  bring  the 
needed  support  as  we  develop  a  national  strategy  on  work  force  de- 
velopment. 

And  the  third  one  is  that  we  design  a  system,  not  just  a  number 
of  different  programs  or  altered  programs,  but  really  a  system  that 
says  this  is  what  we  intend  to  do  about  work  force  development  in 
this  country.  We  believe  the  work  force,  its  abilities  and  capabili- 
ties is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  important,  aspect  of  determining  our 
economic  future  for  this  country. 

We  understand,  recognize,  and  accept  our  responsibilities  in  this 
process;  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  we've  had  to  participate  now 
and  we  want  to  let  you  know  that  we  will  continue  to  live  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  be  available  to  you  to  make  sure  that  these  pro- 
grams turn  into  a  system  that's  good  for  the  working  American. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sofranac  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  RODO  SOFRANAC, 

CHAIR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  JOB  COORDINATING  COUNCILS 

AND  CHAIR  OF  THE  ARIZONA  SJTCC 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

OF  THE  HOUSE  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  COMMnTEE 

MARCH  3, 1994 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chainnan,  and  Congressman  Zeliff;  for  inviting  me  to  appear  here  today.  I  and  my  fellow 
Chairs  of  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils  greatly  appreciate  the  attention  this  committee  has  given 
to  the  problem  of  multiple  and  fragmented  job  training  programs.  I  am  appearing  today  in  a  dual  lole:  on 
behalf  of  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs  and  on  behalf  of  the  Natkmal  Govemois 
Association. 

rd  like  to  explain  a  little  about  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils.  The  Councils  are  authorized 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  advise  Governors  not  only  on  the  state  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  programs  but  also  on  related  education,  job  training,  and  employment  policy  and  programs.  The  Chairs 
themselves  are  mosUy  private  sector  individuals  who,  like  the  other  members  of  the  Councils,  are  appointed 
by  their  Governors.  The  National  Association  of  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs,  organized 
in  1988  by  the  Chairs  of  the  individual  Sute  Councils,  provides  a  unified  voice  for  State  Councils  on  job 
training  and  employment  issues,  works  to  strengthen  employment  and  training  programs,  and  coordinates 
with  other  national  organizations  engaged  in  areas  of  common  interests. 

As  Chairs  we  bring  to  these  issues  both  the  perspective  of  the  private  sector  and  the  views  of  each  our  Govemois. 
This  morning  Id  like  to  begin  by  describing  briefly  the  Governors'  views  on  this  issue  and  then  move  on  to  discuss 
in  depth  the  recommendations  of  the  Oiaiis  as  captured  in  our  recent  repcM  Bring  Down  the  Barriers.  The 
National  Governors'  Association  adopted  polcy  last  August  that  urges  the  federal  government  to  integrate  and 
consolidate  federal  job  training  programs  and  to  give  states  more  flexibility  to  create  unified  workforce 
devetopment  systems  at  the  state  level  The  Governors  recently  foUowed  up  on  this  poUcy  stotement  with  a  ktter 
to  President  Clinton  in  January  that  underscores  their  interest  in  integrating  workforce  devebpment  programs  and 
lays  out  several  goals  that  the  Governors  believe  should  guide  Administration  and  Congressional  initiatives  in  this 
area.  (Td  like  to  submit  this  letter  for  the  record.)  These  goals  include  the  foDowing: 

•  Integrated  devefopmem  of  new  job  training  refonns.  Govemois  are  ocmcemedthatjust  as  responsibility 
forjob  training  is  scattered  across  numerous  federal  agencies,  reforms  now  pending  in  these  programs  may 
proceed  in  a  piecemeal  way  whk*  will  add  to  the  existing  problems  of  client  access,  different  eligibility  and 
reporting  requirements,  and  fragmented  lines  of  authority  Cor  operating  programs.  Unless  a  serious  effort  b 
made  to  Uuegrate  these  reform  efforts  as  legislative  proposals  are  devetoped,  we  will  all  kise  an  important 
opportunity  to  consolidate  and  improve  these  programs  in  ways  that  benefit  both  taxpayers  and  the  customeis 
of  job  training  servkxs.  For  example,  since  the  same  disadvantaged  aduhs  are  served  by  federal  welfare 
reform,  student  aid,  and  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  programs,  reform  efforts  in  all  three  of  these  areas 
should  be  cross-walked  as  they  are  devebped  so  as  to  minimize  problems  for  dients,  for  states,  and  for 
kxalities. 

•  Additional  Hexibility  for  sUtes  and  localities  to  coordinate  existii«  Job  trainii«  programs.  The 

Governors  support  additional  waiver  authority  for  states  and  kxalities  to  faciliute  their  efforts  to  integrate  job 
training  programs.  Where  politieal  obstacles  prevent  integration  of  programs  at  the  federal  level,  better  access 
to  higher  quality  job  training  and  empbyraent  services  can  best  be  achieved  by  giving  states  the  flexibility  to 
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mtegnite  similar  programs,  to  detennine  the  appropriate  govemaooe  structure  bt  state  wotlcfixce 
development  systems,  and  to  set  oonsolidated,  outcome-based  standards  6or  services. 

•  Federal  actioD  to  streamline  federal  workforce  devefepincat  programs,  beyond  waiver  authority. 

Whik  new  waiver  autliority  is  lielpful.  as  a  natioa  we  will  move  very  slowly  toward  the  goal  of  integrated 
woriefearoe  development  systems  if  each  state  must  apply  separately  to  each  di£Eeieat  Csderal  department  kt 
permsskn  to  waive  eadi  rule  that  blodis  integratioa  of  programs.  In  addition,  many  states  may  not  be  able  to 
nlf>  6ill  advantage  of  new  waiver  authority  given  the  amount  of  scarce  staff  time  required  to  develop  and 
submit  waiver  requests  to  all  the  difierent  agencies  that  tun  job  training  programs.  The  GovenKXS  urge 
Congress  to  act  to  streamline  existing  programs,  giving  states  and  localities  tiie  tools  to  integrate  existing 
programs  by  reducing  the  lands  of  barriers  to  integratioo  irtfntifJRd  by  the  Chairs  in  Bring  Do>m  the  Barriers. 

Finally,  the  Governors,  like  the  Chairs,  have  been  actively  involved  with  the  Administration  in  the 
development  of  their  Reemployment  Act  over  the  last  year.  The  Governors  strongly  support  the  goals  of 
this  proposal,  especially  the  consolidation  of  existing  dislocated  worker  programs  and  creation  of  national, 
state,  and  local  labor  market  informatioD  systems.  The  Governors  remain  concerned,  however,  about  some 
aspects  of  the  Act,  and  hope  to  work  with  Congress  to  ensure  that  any  job  training  integration  proposal 
reflects  the  above  goals. 

As  private  sector  representatives,  the  Chairs  of  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils  believe  that 
they  have  a  three-fold  mission:  to  provide  oversight  of  workforce  development  programs,  to  give  policy 
recommendations  to  their  Governors  and  to  Congress,  and  to  ensure  coordination  and  linkage  between 
workforce  development  programs.  As  JTPA  neared  its  tenth  anniversary,  the  Chairs  realized  that  we  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  effectiveness  and  effideocy  of  the  programs.  Our  work  as  Council  Chairs  has  alk>wed 
us  to  experience  first-hand  the  costly  barriers  to  quality  service  delivery  caused  by  the  fragmented  collection  of 
polkses  and  programs  that  make  up  the  nation's  human  resource  investment  system.  This  prompted  us  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  to  more  clearly  identify  the  problems  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  solutions. 

We  devoted  more  than  a  year  and  half  to  this  effort,  which  culminated  in  our  report  Bring  Down  the 
Barriers.  This  report  is  intended  to  move  our  mission  forward  in  three  specific  ways: 

•  to  identify  the  problems 

•  to  outline  a  framework  for  solutions 

•  to  ensure  broad-based  participation  by  all  the  key  partners  in  developing  consensus  on  the  solutions 

We  found  that  the  system  that  has  been  created  at  the  federal  level,  although  well-intentioned,  is  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  programs  developed  by  various  congressional  committees  in  response  to  particular 
needs  of  targeted  populations.  They  are  programs  that  provide  a  wide  array  of  similar,  often  identical 
services.  They  are  programs  that  in  many  instances  serve  the  same  people.  They  are  programs  that 
individually  are  underfunded  but  collectively  spend  nearly  SIO  billion  a  year.  In  the  final  aiialysis,  they  are 
programs  that  for  the  most  part  go  about  their  job  in  a  totally  independent  fashion,  resulting  in  a  fragmented 
response  to  the  interrelated  needs  of  the  people  who  need  their  help. 

The  Chairs'  Association  believes  that  change  to  our  existing  system  is  critically  needed  if  we  are  to  create  a 
world  class  workforce.  The  following  recommended  changes  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  states  and 
k)cal  jurisdictions  to  move  aggressively  to  pull  the  existing  programs  together  as  one  system  that  can 
address  the  needs  we  face,  be  accountable,  and  make  the  greatest  use  of  the  available  resources. 
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Program  RecommendaHoiia 

While  there  is  strong  sentiment  for  a  total  rebuilding  of  the  system  from  the  ground  up,  reality  dictates  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  work  with  the  existing  collection  of  programs  to  form  them  into  a  rational,  cost- 
effective,  accountable  human  resource  iirvestment  system.  To  accomplish  this,  the  legal  and  institutional 
barriers  that  have  provided  reasons  for  keeping  these  programs  apart  must  be  brought  down.  To  that  end, 
the  State  Chairs'  Association  strongly  recommends  that  Congress  and  the  federal  government  take  the 
following  action  regarding  these  programs: 

1.  Develop  and  require  all  programs  to  use  a  core  information  system  with  uniform  terms  and 
definitions.  This  core  system  should  at  a  minimum  capture  basic  demographic  information,  record 
services  provided,  and  report  outcomes  obtained.  The  system  should  be  set  up  so  that  all  programs 
share  infbrmation  and  can  eliminate  duplicative  data  collection.  (See  Attachment  A  for  examples  of 
terms  to  be  considered  for  standardization.) 

2.  Develop  a  complementary  set  of  results-oriented  performance  standards  that  lead  to  long  term 
self-sufficiency  for  all  the  programs  in  the  system  and  then  use  these  outcome  measures  to  manage 
the  programs. 

3.  Standardize  the  fiscal  and  administrative  procedures  and  cost  categories  that  currently  apply  to  the 
programs.  By  doing  this,  a  level  playing  field  can  be  created  that  will  facilitate  program  integration. 
(See  Attachment  B  for  examples.) 

4.  Require  each  state  to  construct  a  single,  integrated  human  resource  investment  plan  that  establishes 
goals,  objectives,  and  outcome  expectations  for  each  of  the  programs  involved. 

System  Recommendations 

Along  with  the  need  for  attacking  the  barriers  that  have  effectively  served  to  keep  programs  apart  for 
decades,  the  State  Chairs  recognize  the  need  for  establishing  groups  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  bringing  the  above  referenced  programs  together  as  a  system.  To  this  end,  the 
following  recommendations  are  strongly  endorsed: 

1.  Establish  a  Federal  Human  Resource  Investment  Board  by  Presidential  executive  order.  This  board 
should  have  a  majority  of  members  from  the  private  sector,  and  should  include  the  majority  and 
minority  leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate  along  with  representatives  from  the  applicable  federal 
agencies  that  administer  workforce  investment  programs.  The  board  should  be  vested  with  the 
authority  to  grant  waivers  to  provisions  of  existing  law  and  regulations  to  facilitate  program 
integration  and  experimentation. 

The  ability  to  waive  federal  regulations  and  conflicting  portions  of  laws  is  absolutely  critical  if  we 
truly  want  to  hasten  the  building  of  a  oxirdinated  human  resource  investment  system.  This  was  a 
key  recommendation  of  the  NGA  report  Streamlining  and  Integrating  Human  Resource 
Development  Services  for  Adults.  Private  sector  involvement  and  human  resource  integration  is 
good  for  states,  and  will  be  helpful  at  the  federal  level  as  well. 

We  need  to  replace  the  current  fragmented  policymaking  process  with  a  streamlined,  consolidated, 
coordinated  approach  that  includes  agencies  having  programmatic  responsibility,  the  legislative 
branch,  the  private  sector  (who  are  the  consumers  of  our  human  resource  products  and  services), 
labor,  and  the  public  interest  community. 

These  are  the  players  that  we  want  at  both  the  state  HRIC  level  and  in  a  comparable  HRIC  at  the 
federal  level.  These  are  also  the  kind  of  representatives  that  have  made  the  workforce  development 
policy  boards  of  Europe  and  Japan  more  effective.  It  is  clear  that  some  public/private  sector  policy 
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board,  vested  with  the  ability  to  foster  generic  national  policy  and  tear  down  the  barrien  thai  prevent 
state  and  local  areas  from  building  an  integraled  system,  is  critically  needed. 

2.  Encourage  states  to  establish  State  Human  Resource  Investment  Councils  to  replace  an  existing 
councils  and  boards  required  under  these  federal  sututes.  This  HRIC  should  be  vested  with  the 
responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and  monitoring  a  comprehensive  workforce  investment 
system  in  every  state.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Congress  provide  incentives  for  sutes  to 
establish  HRICs,  and  that  technical  assistance  be  provided  to  the  states  and  localities  through  public 
interest  groups  such  as  the  National  Governors'  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
the  National  Association  of  Private  Industry  Councils,  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  similar  national  organizations  with  recognized  legitimacy  in  human 
resource  investment 

3.  Encourage  local  jurisdictions  to  establish  Human  Resource  Investment  Boards  to  oversee  all 
programs  at  the  local  level  and  be  vested  with  the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  local  plans  for 
federal  funds.  The  majority  of  human  resource  investment  services  are  delivered  by  local  program 
prtjvideis,  and  while  the  state  and  local  role  differs  vastly,  the  idea  of  a  private  sector/government 
board  at  the  local  level,  with  the  authority  to  require  integrated  planning  and  to  provide  a  single 
point  of  oversight  and  accountability,  is  believed  to  be  essential. 

Local  elected  officials  would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  private 
sector/govenunent  board  to  fulfill  this  funaion.  Existing  PICs  may  be  used  if  appropriate,  but  if 
unable  to  handle  the  functioa,  local  elected  officials  would  be  able  to  reconstitute  a  more  appropriate 
PIC  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  be  successful,  PICs  or  reconstituted  PICs  will  need  to  include 
individuals  who  have  responsibility  for  or  experience  and  expertise  with  other  human  resource 
development  programs  such  as  literacy,  vocational  education,  skill  upgrading,  unemployment 
insurance,  economic  development,  postsecondary  student  fmancial  aid  programs,  and  so  forth. 

Bring  down  the  Barriers  hi^lights  the  need  for  a  coordinated,  integrated,  cost-effective  human  resource 
investment  system.  The  workforce,  its  abilities  and  capabilities,  will  be  one-if  not  the  most  important- 
determining  fai:tor  in  our  economic  future.  And  our  country's  economic  future  will  be  synonymous  with  our 
future  as  a  world  leader.  More  importantly,  it  will  determine  how  well  we  and  otir  children  can  expect  to 
live  in  the  90*$  and  beyond. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  our  report  will  advance  the  national  policy  debate  on  diis  issue,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  work  of  the  Governors,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the 
American  Workforce,  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  the  National  Alliance  of  Business, 
and  others.  We  see  Bring  Down  the  Barriers  as  the  beginning  not  the  end  of  a  process  to  develop  a  national 
strategy  on  hurman  resource  investment  We  concluded  our  winter  meeting  yesterday  with  a  pledge  to 
work  with  all  of  the  other  key  partners  to  take  this  process  to  the  next  level.  We  believe  that  the  next  step  in 
developing  a  national  human  resource  investment  strategy  should  be  guided  by  the  three  goals  identified  by 
the  Governors  and  should  include  three  key  elements: 

•  a  fix:us  on  the  customer,  both  employers  and  workers; 

•  identifying  the  financial  and  human  resources  needed  to  support  the  system;  and, 

•  defining  the  structure  through  an  emphasis  on  the  system  as  a  whole  rather  than  on  individual  programs. 

The  National  Association  of  Chairs  and  the  National  Governors'  Association  pledge  our  commitment  to 
work  for  a  solution  to  this  problem.  Both  the  private  sector  and  the  states  recognize  and  accept  our 
responsibilities  in  this  area.  We  ask  the  federal  government  to  work  with  us  and  the  other  key  national 
partners  in  developing  a  new  national  strategy. 

Thank  you  again  Car  your  time  and  attention  to  this  important  issue. 
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Mr.  Peterson,  Thank  you.  We'll,  without  objection,  include  that 
report  in  the  record.  I  appreciate  you  staying  an  extra  couple  days 
to  be  with  us.  You  could  nave  brought  some  of  that  sunshine  from 
Phoenix  with  you. 

Mr.  Crawford,  have  you  talked  to  Secretary  Reich  or  anybody  in 
his  immediate  circle  about  this  report  or  work  that  you've  doner  At 
that  level  have  you  talked  to  anybody  specifically,  or  sat  down  with 
them? 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  have  not  in  detail  talked  about  this  work.  We 
have  had  some  conversation — a  discussion  with  the  Secretary  with- 
in the  last  couple  of  months  where  we  talked  about  a  lot  of  the 
work  that  we  had  underway.  And  he  expressed  an  interest  in  what 
we  were  doing  and  a  willingness  to  meet  periodically  to  talk  about 
the  work.  We  had  hoped  to  meet  with  Assistant  Secretary  Ross  this 
week,  but  I  believe  he  was  ill,  so  he  was  unable  to  meet  with  us. 

We  have  had  dialog,  however,  at  the  staff  level  throughout  the 
Department  of  Labor.  They  contact  us  quite  frequently  for  informa- 
tion about  programs  and  the  jobs  that  we're  working  on.  And  we 
will  sometimes  contact  them  and  seek  clarification  and  understand- 
ing of  the  programs  and  the  issues. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Are  you  going  to  meet  with  Mr.  Ross  sometime 
in  the  next 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  believe  the  meeting  has  been  rescheduled  for 
sometime  next  week,  we  hope  to  meet  with  him  then.  We've  also 
had  a  couple  of  meetings  with  the  inspector  general,  and  we  try  to 
do  that  semiannually,  as  well. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  do  you  get  the  sense  that  they're  listening  to 
you,  or  are  they  kind  of — their  position  is,  "Well,  we're  going  to 
start  with  this  one  thing  and" — or  haven't  you  been  able  to  get  an 
assessment  of  where  they're  at? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No,  we  really  haven't  gotten  an  assessment  in 
terms  of  the  overall  need  for  reform  and  \^ether  their  efforts  with 
the  dislocated  worker  program  represent  the  first  of  that.  I  think 
they've  been  concentrating  on  the  dislocated  worker  programs.  And 
that's  what  we  hope  to  discuss  with  Assistant  Secretary  Ross  when 
we  meet  with  him. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  we'd  be  interested  in  knowing  how  those 
meetings  go. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Peterson..  How  about  the  other  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  these  issues;  have  you  had  discussions  with  them? 

Mr.  Crawford.  We've  had  ongoing  discussions  with  several  com- 
mittees. They  have  requested  work  in  the  past.  We  had  a  discus- 
sion yesterday  with  Senator  Simon's  staff.  He's  preparing  a  hearing 
for  next  week  and  he  wants  to  talk  about  many  of  the  same  issues. 
On  the  House  side  we've  had  some  discussions  with  staff  on  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  as  well. 

And  we  also  have,  as  you  know,  this  study  that  we're  completing 
for  you,  which  also  has  corequestors  from  Senate  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  I  am  persuaded  that  to  some  extent  we've 
created  this  problem  ourselves  by  all  these  different  committees 
trying  to  get  the  problem  or  issue  resolved  with  some  new  program. 

What  I^  trying  to  get  at  is  if  there  is  any — well,  maybe  you 
can't  answer  this,  but  do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  that's  ac- 
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tually  happening  between  all  these  committees  in  Congress  and  the 
administration  that's  going  to  take  a  comprehensive  look,  or  are  we 
off  on  just  this  track  that  we're  going  to  try  to  get  these  six  pro- 
grams together  and  then  after  we  get  that  done  we're  going  to — 
do  you  have  any  sense  that  there  is  any  strategic  plan  out  there 
that  is 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  there  is  a  recognition  that  there  is  a 
problem.  In  terms  of  a  comprehensive  plan,  I'm  not  sure  that  one 
has  been  formulated.  I  think  that  matters  of  budget  have  caused 
people  to  look  at  the  programs  and  come  back  and  revisit  them.  I 
think  the  welfare  reform  debate  is  causing  people  to  look  at  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged;  and  obviously,  with  the  NAFTA  pas- 
sage, has  helped  to  highlight  programs  for  the  dislocated  workers. 

Mr.  Peterson.  In  your  report  you  said  that  coordination  efforts 
at  the  State  and  local  level  can  mcrease  administrative  costs  and 
can  often  prove  not  to  be  all  that  successful.  And  you're  arguing 
that  the  States  ought  to  have  more  flexibility  and  these  statements 
seem  to  be  somewhat  in  conflict;  or  don't  you  think  they  are? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Not  necessarily.  We  think  that 

Mr.  Peterson.  Are  we  causing  those  problems  for  the  State  by 
creating  these  kind  of  charts  here? 

Mr.  Crawford.  When  we  have  the  14  departments  and  35  agen- 
cies, the  States  are  then  forced  to  try  to  rationalize  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  current  system.  Perhaps  if  we  had  fewer  programs 
there  would  be  less  of  a  need  for  the  States  to  have  the  various  co- 
ordination committees. 

Let  me  just  have  Mr.  Rogers  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  overlap 
and  the  cost. 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  terms  of  your  question  concerning  administrative 
costs  and  the  cost  of  coordination,  we  believe  that  if  the  program 
is  run  independently  and  there  was  no  coordination  that  would 
probably  be  the  most  inefficient  and  ineffective  way  of  doing  it.  The 
coordination  that  takes  place  at  the  State  level  improves  tne  proc- 
ess. What  we're  suggesting  is  that  you  could  improve  it  even  more 
by  reducing  the  number  of  programs  at  the  Federal  level  so  that 
the  State  coordinating  activities  can  focus  more  attention  to  the  de- 
livery of  services  and  coordinating  that  aspect  of  it  as  opposed  to 
coordinating  the  administrative  processes. 

Many  of  the  studies  that  are  being  done  now  try  to  determine 
whether  programs  can  work  together.  There  are  demonstration 
projects  that  cost  into  the  millions  of  dollars  just  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  two  programs  can  be  compatible.  Those  are 
the  kinds  of  additional  administrative  costs  related  to  attempts  to 
coordinate. 

If  those  programs  were  consolidated  then  there  wouldn't  be  a 
need  for  the  demonstration  projects  to  determine  whether  they 
could  work  together. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Have  you  seen  this  legislation  that's  being  pro- 
posed? 

It's  not  finalized  yet.  As  I  understand  it's  kind  of  a  moving  target 
after  something 

Mr.  Crawford.  We've  seen  the  draft,  the  early  February  draft. 

Mr.  Peterson.  As  I  understand  it,  it  only  focuses  in  on  these  six 
programs;  right? 
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Mr.  Crawford.  As  best  we  can  tell  it's  the  six  programs.  The 
only  piece  of  it  that  may  impact  other  programs  is  that  the  one- 
stop  career  centers  which  seems  to  have  sort  of  a  universal  applica- 
tion that  other  programs  could  use  these  centers,  but  it's  not  clear. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  you're  unaware  of  there  being  anything — I 
mean  other  than  just  an  awareness  that  we've  got  tnese  150  pro- 
gprams  and  we  should  do  something  about  it,  you're  not  aware  of 
there  being  any  specific  plan  that  anybody  is  putting  together  to 
try  to  do  what  you  re  suggesting? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Other  than  this  one  that  they're  coming  up  with? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  say  that  simplicity  is  one  of  the  things  that 
you  want  to  do.  You  were  talking  about  this  one-stop  shopping  cen- 
ter, does  this  mean  that  you  recommend  that  they  unify  the  loca- 
tions for  all  of  the  services  or  are  you  talking  about  having  some 
kind  of  electronic  linkage?  In  other  words,  are  you  going  to  put 
them  all  in  one  place  or  are  you  going  to  just  try  to  establish  some 
way  so  they  can  all  talk  to  each  other? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  you  can  achieve  the  simplicity  principle 
in  a  number  of  ways.  One  is  if  you  had  fewer  programs  you  would 
have  fewer  locations.  And  if  you  built  the  programs  around,  let's 
say,  target  populations  within  a  community  you  would  have  a  spec- 
ified number  of  programs  or  locations  for  people  let's  say  that  were 
in  need  of  assistance  who  were  economically  disadvantaged  or  for 
the  dislocated  workers. 

You  can  also,  as  are  some  of  the  States  look  at  various  innovative 
measures.  I  believe  the  State  of  New  York  has  a  computer  system 
that  allows  you  to  access  the  system  from  a  number  of  different  re- 
mote locations.  There  are  other  States  that  are  trying — Pennsylva- 
nia, I  believe,  had  a  one-stop  center  that  they're  experimenting 
with  where  they  are  trying  to  bring  under  one  roof  and  one  center 
coordination  the  jobs  program  from  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  JTPA  program,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  that.  So,  States  are 
trying  to  do  that  and  I  think  you  can  achieve  that,  as  well. 

If  you  just  have  fewer  players  and  fewer  programs,  I  think  it  just 
makes  it  a  lot  easier  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  that  whatever  you  do  is  not  going  to  probably 
work  unless  you  get  some  of  these  programs  collapsed  down  so  they 
can  figure  out  how  to  manage  them? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Just  creating  this  new  one  stop,  in  your  opinion, 
won't  solve  the 

Mr.  Crawford.  No,  it  won't  necessarily  solve  it.  It  could  be  an- 
other program. 

Mr.  Peterson.  On  the  question  of  accountability  you're  measur- 
ing these  pro-ams — when  we  had  this  hearing  on  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Act  it  says  that  the  program,  even  though  it's  been  in  op- 
eration for  19  years,  lacked  information  about  its  impact  on  those 
that  it  was  designed  to  help. 

Today  you  said  in  your  testimony  that  some  programs  cannot 
readily  track  participant  progress  across  programs  and  sometimes 
within  programs.  And  then  you  stated  that  Federal  oversight  con- 
sists primarily  of  broad  policy  guidance,  limited  technical  assist- 
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ance,  and  a  minimal  scrutiny  of  program  implementation  and  oper- 
ation. Does  this  lack  of  information  exist  across  all  of  these  150 
programs?  Is  it  kind  of  universal  that  we  don't  have  this  basic  in- 
formation— do  these  criticisms  apply  to  pretty  much  everything? 

Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Chairman,  we're  preparing  a  report  now, 
that  we  hope  to  have  released  shortly,  that  will  provide  more  detail 
on  that  topic.  We'll  have  more  information  to  provide  to  you  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Sofranac,  you're  trying  to  get  all  these  hymn 
singers  to  sing  from  the  same  hvmnal.  Do  you  think  there  is — in 
your  opinion  from  the  National  Grovemors  Association  is  there 
something  going  on  that  is  going  to  get  at  this  in  a  comprehensive 
way  that  you're  aware  of? 

Mr.  Sofranac.  We  think  there  are  some  steps  being  taken,  but 
obviously  when  we  say  we'd  like  to  lead  the  charge  to  bring  some 
type  of  strategic  planning  process  to  the  whole  area,  it's  not  be- 
cause we  think  we're  necessarily  the  smartest  or  have  all  the 
information 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  you  feel  like  there  is  an  avenue  for  you  to 
bring  that  charge? 

Mr.  Sofranac.  We  certainly  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Peterson.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Sofranac.  Since  last  year  when  we  started  distributing  the 
Barriers  paper  we  visited  with  a  lot  of  partners.  We've  continued 
to  present  it  to  Congress,  had  congressional  representatives  come 
to  our  meetings,  worked  with  these  various  associations,  worked 
with  the  administrative  entities  at  each  State,  the  liaisons  group 
who  you're  going  to  hear  from  a  little  later  and  everybody  is  saying 
they  need  this.  The  GAO  is 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  understand  that.  I  sit  here  and  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  it's  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  this  is  going  to  hap-  * 
pen.  I  mean,  I  think  everybody  kind  of  wants  it  to  happen,  but  it's 
unclear  to  me  what  it  is  that's  going  to  make  this  happen.  I  doubt 
that  we're  going  to  be  able  to  make  this  happen. 

Mr.  Sofranac.  Right. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  I  don't  know  if  maybe  you  have  some  strat- 
egy, or  all  these  people  who  have  been  meeting,  have  some  strategy 
that  I'm  not  aware  of. 

Mr.  Sofranac.  Pardon  my  naivete  to  all  this  process,  but  last 
year  as  we  went  around  and  presented  this  thing  I  was  surprised 
now  well  we  were  received  and  how  unique  it  seemed  to  be  that 
we  were  inviting  so  many  people  to  come  and  talk  together,  to  come 
to  the  same  table. 

And  because  it  was  so  well  received,  by  not  only  the  partners, 
but  the  congressional  and  administration  representatives,  we 
thought,  "Well,  let's  keep  it  going,"  because  obviously  nobody  else 
is  going  to  just  step  up  and  say,  "Let's  bring  all  these  groups  to- 
gether." 

It  may  have  been  naive  on  my  part  to  think  that  that  was  ever 
going  to  happen.  But  now  I've  accepted  the  fact  that  it  hasn't  hap- 
pened to  that  degree  and  our  chairs  association  says,  that  we  are 
wilHng  to  be  that  conduit,  not  that  we  know  it  all,  but  to  be  that 
conduit  and  bring  them  together. 
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We  outlined  some  things  at  yesterday's  meeting  that  we  want  to 
present  to  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  and 
some  others  that  takes  this  to  the  next  step  on  how  we  think  we 
can  bring  some  more  groups  together  to  start  to  outline  a  national 
strategy. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Are  you  making  this  available  to  the  appropriate 
people  in  the  administration,  to  all  different  committees  that  are 
involved  in  this? 

Mr.  SoFRANAC.  As  much  as  we  have  this,  we  certainly  will  do 
that  as  well.  We've  just  begun  that  process.  But  we've  tried  to  dis- 
tribute this  to  as  many  people  as  possible. 

And,  as  I  said,  we've  met  with  administration  and  congressional 
representation  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Peterson.  What  has  been  the  response  to  your  Governors' 
letter  to  the  President? 

Mr.  SoFRANAC.  Just  a  couple  of  days  ago  the  President  did  re- 
spond back  that  he  was  in  concurrence  with  the  information  that 
the  Governors  had  presented  and  that,  in  fact,  has  assigned  a  task 
force  and  leadership  in  order  to  start  bringing  some  of  that  infor- 
mation together  as  well. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So,  he  has  a  task  force  that  he's  set  up? 

Mr.  SoFRANAC.  Well,  not  specifically  a  task  force.  Can  I  refer 
that  to  Ms.  Strawn? 

Ms.  Strawn.  He  responded  in  the  letter  just  yesterday,  actually, 
that  Carol  Rasco  was  heading  up  an  inner  cabinet  group  on  inte- 
grated job  training. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  are  all  of  these  people  that  are  on  this  here 
included  in  this? 

Ms.  Strawn.  So  far  we  don't  have  any  more  information  than 
that. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So,  all  we  know  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  task 
force? 

Ms.  Strawn.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  Carol  Rasco  is  going  to  be  the  head  of  it? 

Ms.  Strawn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  that's  some  progress  anyway.  We'll  have  to 
track  that.  How  does  your  group  view  this  Reemployment  Act  and 
the  one-stop  shopping  centers?  Do  you  think  that  that  meets  your 
recommendations? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  totally.  Again,  we  think  it's  a  step,  as  Mr. 
Crawford  mentioned  too,  but  there  is  a  number  of  areas  that  we 
think  it  is  not  comprehensive  enough  as  it  tries  to  bring  various 
programs  together. 

You  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  too  believe  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  consolidation.  When  we  say  the  States  need  to  maintain 
that  flexibility — there  may  be  different  things  within  the  different 
States  that  need  to  be  consolidated.  It's  not  the  same  program  for 
each  State.  There  may  be  ways  to  consolidate  some  things. 

The  one-stop  aspect  we  still  have  some  concern  over.  It  seems  to 
be  viewed  as  if  it's  bricks  and  mortar,  that  you  need  to  put  every- 
thing in  a  building.  The  availability  of  technology  that  you  referred 
to — there  are  tremendous  efforts  made  in  individual  States  on  how 
you  can  bring  technology  into  play  that  creates  that  one  stop  with- 
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out  even  making  a  bricks  and  mortar  place  where  people  have  to 
line  up  in  order  to  get  service. 

And  the  other  element  that  we  have  some — ^not  necessarily  con- 
cern, but  we  want  to  maintain  our  input,  is  the  role  that  private 
sector  needs  to  play  in  that.  We  need  to  take  responsibility  for 
some  of  the  things.  For  us  to  try  to  continue  to  shift  everything  to 
Congress — there  just  isn't  enough  money  to  do  all  that.  We  need 
to  have — we  think  there  needs  to  be  better  articulation  on  the  role 
the  private  sector  plays  in  whole  process,  and  that  we're  willing  to 
play  that  role. 

Mr.  Peterson.  In  your  attachments  to  your  publication,  "Bring- 
ing Down  the  Barriers,"  I  noticed  there  were  quite  a  few  endorse- 
ments of  it. 

Mr.  SOFRANAC.  Right. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  I  also  know  there  are  some  objections,  espe- 
cially from  the  National  Association  of  State  Councils  on  Vocational 
Education. 

Mr.  SoFRANAC.  Right. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  you  know  whether  that  group  has  reconsid- 
ered its  opposition  or  have  they  presented  some  alternative  or 
what's  going  on  there? 

Mr.  SoFRANAC.  Let  me  answer  those  in  reverse.  We  have  not 
heard  of  another  alternative.  What  we  chose  to  do,  and  we  took  the 
risk  in  doing  it,  and  we  promised  all  that  would  respond  that  we 
would  print  it  as  they  responded  because  we  felt,  as  we  discussed, 
and  as  we  presented  it,  that  there  was  80  to  90  percent  agreement 
in  virtually  all  the  issues — so,  we  thought  why  let  that  10  or  20 
percent  stop  us  from  making  progp'ess  like  it  has  before  when  there 
is  so  much  agreement. 

There  is  clearly  some  concern  between  vocational  education,  gen- 
eral education,  and  job  training  about  turf  protection.  But,  you 
know,  the  customer  is  tired  of  that  and  is  not  willing  to  sit  and  lis- 
ten to  turf  protection  much  longer.  So,  we  said  we're  going  to  plow 
ahead  and  everybody  is  welcome  to  respond  and  let's  hope  that  we 
can  ameliorate  that  20  to  10  percent  of  disagreement  and  still  have 
a  good  program. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So,  you  haven't  got  them  on  board  yet,  in  other 
words? 

Mr.  SoFRANAC.  Well,  we've  got  a  section  of  it  on  board  but  not 
totally  convinced  in  all  that  area,  no. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Another  objection  was  one  that  came  from  the 
Employers  National  Job  Service  Council,  whatever  that  is,  which 
feared  partisan  influences  and  patronage  systems  if  local  human 
investment  boards  were  appointed  by  elected  officials.  What  is  your 
response  to  that  comment? 

Mr.  SoFRANAC.  Well,  I  think  again,  each  locality  needs  to  identify 
what  is  their  best  local  work  force  investment  board,  so  to  speak. 
ENJSC  thought  it  was  a  job  services  group,  NAPIC  throughout  it 
was  their  group,  National  Association  of  Private  Industry  Council — 
what  we  had  said  is  we  don't  want  to  dictate  to  the  locality  as  the 
State  overseer  but  we  want  to  see  those  two  together  and  come  to 
some  resolution  so  you  can  create  one. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Shays,  do  you  have  any  questions?  Welcome 
Congressman  Sha^s  from  Connecticut.  If  you  have  any  statement, 
we  will  include  it  m  the  record. 

Mr.  Shays.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  statement  to  introduce.  I  wel- 
come the  gentlemen  here  and  in  the  next  panel  that  will  follow. 
The  Budget  Committee  is  going  to  be  meeting  at  1  o'clock  today 
and  we  will  be  taking  a  number  of  the  various  jobs  programs  and 
consolidating  them  into  seven  programs  and  looking  to  save  some 
money  in  the  process. 

I'm  struck  by  the  fact  that  GAO  has  done  a  really  good  job  of  doc- 
umenting the  problem,  but  has  not  really  came  forth  with  very  spe- 
cific solutions  to  problems.  Is  that  because  GAO  views  this  more  as 
a  policy  issue? 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  view  it  as  a  policy  issue.  We  feel  that  there 
should  be  fewer  programs  and  feel  that  that's  for  the  Congress  then 
to  decided  exactly  how  many  programs,  what  groups  would  be 
served  and  the  services,  and  the  array  of  services. 

Mr.  Shays.  The  only  successful  programs  that  I've  really  encoun- 
tered, and  I  know  there  are  some,  but  when  you're  spending  $25 
billion  you  like  to  think  there  are  some  of  the  private  industry 
council  programs.  There  are  young  welfare  moms  who  have  been 
given  some  good  training  and  have  been  not  only  trained  for  a  job 
but  actuallv  ushered  through  the  process  and  called  up  every  morn- 
ing to  make  sure  they  have  gotten  up  on  time  and  have  been 
helped  to  realize  how  important  it  is  to  be  timely  and  so  on.  So, 
I  know  there  are  some. 

But  I  really  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  conducting  these 
hearings  because  I  believe  we  focus  attention  on  a  lot  of  programs 
and  talk  about  the  waste  and  welfare  and  so  on,  but  this  area  I 
think  has  been  insulated.  As  a  Member  of  Congress — I'll  get  to  my 
question — as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  sometimes  will  get  people 
who  will  argue  for  certain  programs  like  LIHEAP.  It's  very  signifi- 
cant in  New  England,  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  it's  not  important 
to  recipients,  but  the  people  who  see  me  first  are  the  utilities  and 
they're  the  people  who  handle  the  program.  It  tells  me  we  have  a 
lot  of  people  that  have  vested  interests,  which  you  document  in 
your  report. 

Of  the  154  programs  and  $25  billion  how  much  of  it  do  I  isolate 
out  as  Pell  grants  and  student  loans  and  so  on? 

Mr.  NiLSEN.  There  is  some  information  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  need  to  take  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Shays.  That's  fine. 

Mr.  NiLSEN,  In  appendix  2  on  page  21  of  the  statement 

Mr.  Shays.  Which  page  of  the  statement? 

Mr.  NiLSEN.  Page  21  of  the  statement,  appendix  2,  you'll  see  the 
60  or  so  odd  programs  for  the  Department  of — ^it's  actually  page  22. 

Mr.  Shays.  It  starts  on 

Mr.  NiLSEN.  Page  22  is  the  information  on  Pell  grants  and  guar- 
anteed student  loans.  It  comes  to  about  $8  billion.  This  is  the  por- 
tion of  those  programs  that  goes  toward  technical  training,  not  to- 
ward baccalaureate  degree  programs. 

Mr.  Shays,  So,  the  vocational  schools  and  so  on 

Mr.  NiLSEN.  That  would  be  in  this  figure. 

Mr.  Shays.  How  much  would  be  under  the  baccalaureate? 
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Mr.  NiLSEN.  Offhand  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rogers.  This  is  only  about  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Crawford.  It's  about  a  quarter,  we  beheve. 

Mr.  Shays.  What  I'm  trying  to  isolate — the  bottom  line  to  my 
question  is  how  much  dollars  are  we  talking  about  for  the  pro- 
grams that  actually  try  to  educate  someone  and  marshal  them 
through  and  hopefully  at  the  end  there  is  a  job  waiting  for  them? 
Of  the  $25  billion  how  much  of  that  is  that  kind  of  program? 

Mr.  NiLSEN.  In  terms  of  a  direct  service  program? 

Mr.  Shays.  Yes. 

Mr.  NiLSEN.  I  don't  think  we  have  it  broken  how  that  way. 

Mr.  Shays.  How  come,  just  offhand?  Why  wouldn't  we  break  it 
out  that  way? 

Mr.  NiLSEN.  One  of  the  things  that  we  were  trying  to  do  with 
this  is  illustrate  that  there  are  a  number  of  ways  that  the  Federal 
Government  provides  job  training  assistance,  employment  training 
assistance  to  people  and  not  just  say,  OK,  let's  just  look  at  the  pro- 
grams that  deliver  services  this  way. 

And  part  of  what  we've  been  documenting  is  the  problem  that 
this  is  not  viewed  as  a  system.  And  as  we  were  talking  before, 
we're  looking  right  now  at  reforming  the  dislocated  worker  pro- 
grams, but  we  don't  know  what's  happening  to  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem. And  as  the  gentleman  speaking  for  NGA  said,  there  is  no 
overall  structure  right  now  identified  with  how  these  are  all  fitting 
together. 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  will  be  happy  to  provide  that  information  for 
you. 

Mr.  Shays.  But  isn't  it  kind  of  instructive  that  that  question 
can't  be  easily  answered?  That  in  itself  is  a  lesson  to  me.  I  mean 
it's  fascinating  when  you  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  can  look  at  that,  Congressman,  and  see  if 
there  is  something  we  can  provide.  We're  not  sure  that  information 
is  readily  available. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  it  would  be  an  interesting  way  to  take  a — 
if  you  could  isolate 

Mr.  Shays.  I  have  a  sense  that — ^yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that — one  of  the  things  that  we 
have  done  is  adjust  some  of  the  funding  levels,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  a  footnote  attached  to  the  table,  in  some  instances  where 
the  information  was  available  we  have  isolated,  in  a  sense,  that 
portion  of  the  program  that  went  to  providing  employment  training 
assistance  for  adults  and  out  of  school  youth.  In  other  instances  we 
were  not  able  to  isolate — ^the  program  people  could  not  provide  us 
the  information  necessary. 

Mr.  Shays.  My  sense  is — and  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong — that  the 
committee  is  getting  into  this  and  this  will  not  be  the  last  hearing 
we  will  have  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We're  going  to  continue,  right. 

Mr.  Shays.  Because  we're  talking  about  an  extraordinarily  large 
sum  of  money  and  as  Congressmen  and  Congresswomen  we  come 
in  contact  with  people  who  have  gone  through  progn^ams  with  no 
jobs  available  at  the  end. 
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I'm  just  struck  with  the  fact  that  there  may  be  more  than  154 
programs?  There  may  be  some  programs  you  haven't  identified? 

Mr.  Crawford.  It's  possible. 

Mr.  Shays.  When  I  got  into  investigating  HUD  I  was  amazed 
that  the  Agriculture  Department  also  had  a  housing  program — I 
guess  I  shouldn't  have  been.  This  is  also  a  reflection  of  what  com- 
mittees have  jurisdiction  and  what  departments  have  jurisdiction 
and  so  on. 

I'm  just  going  to  consider  today  that  you're  serving  the  ball  to  us 
and  that  the  ball  is  in  our  court.  But  we're  getting  back  to  you — 
I  would  like  to  have  you  divide  up  the  kinds  of  outright  grants  to 
students,  separating  all  of  them  in  the  various  departments  and 
the  kind  of  programs  where  we  have  a  large  administrative  cost 
and  bureaucracy. 

I  would  like  to  commit  to  taking  an  active  role — I  hope  our  report 
can  recommend  ways  to  consolidate.  In  other  words,  you're  not 
making  those  policy  decisions,  but  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  had 
some  recommendations. 

It  would  be  interesting — have  you  tried  to  articulate  how  you  can 
categorize  each  of  these  programs  in  a  way  that  we  can  make  sense 
out  of  it? 

Mr.  Crawford.  What  we  had  tried  to  do  along  those  lines  was 
to,  in  developing  the  principles,  recognizing  that  there  would  be  a 
number  of  different  ways  that  the  Congress  may  wish  to  pursue 
consolidation 

Mr.  Shays.  Right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  What  we  tried  to  do  there  is  to  identify  or  distill 
the  number  of  things  that  we  have  heard  from  other  people,  re- 
searchers, and  from  our  own  work,  into  the  four  principles  about 
simplicity. 

As  you  look  at,  and  you're  grappling  in  the  budget  committee, 
with  trying  to  consolidate  programs,  look  at  the  issues  of— for  ex- 
ample it  would  be  simplicity — in  creating  this  consolidation  will  it 
be  easier  for  administrators  and  clients  to  find?  Will  we  have  fewer 
administrative  structures  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation,  those 
kinds  of  things? 

Mr.  Shays.  OK,  but  I'm  just  trying  to  think  of  ways  that  we — 
and  maybe  Mr.  Sofranac — is  that  how  you  say  your  name? 

Mr.  Sofranac.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shays.  Maybe  you  could  be  helpful  in  this  regard  as  well  in 
terms  of  just  trying  to  find  the  different  ways  we  categorize,  forget 
committees  in  this  place,  what's  the  logical  way  to  deal  with  it?  I 
would  like  to  make  a  request,  I  don't  usually  do  this  at  a  public 
hearing,  but  I  would  like  it  very  much  if  you  would  come  and  meet 
my  staff. 

I  would  like  to  commit  that  we  will  take  this  on  as  a  project  be- 
cause I  see  tremendous  opportunities. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point  to  you — just  in  terms  of  veterans' 
programs,  we  have  a  larger  veterans'  program  out  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment then  we  have  out  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
in  Connecticut?  We  have  26  people  out  there  and  they  don't  even 
communicate  with  each  other?  They  work  for  different  bosses? 
They  have  no  interaction? 
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I  think  that  this  committee  could  probably  find  ways  to  save  bil- 
lions of  dollars  but  more  importantly  proviae  a  service,  ultimately, 
that's  better, 

Mr.  Crawford.  One  other  thought.  Congressman.  As  you  scrap- 
ple with  how  to  rationalize  the  system  you  may  want  to  look  at 
doing  it  along  target  populations,  that  might  be  a  way  too;  as  you 
look  at  that  in  budget. 

We  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  your  staff,  provide  whatever  as- 
sistance we  can. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  don't  know  if  you  were  here  when  I  was  focus- 
ing Icind  of  on  the  same  thing.  It's  unclear  to  me  how  this  is  going 
to  nappen.  I  think  to  some  extent  it's  failure  of  the  structure  of  this 
place.  In  our  State  legislature  in  Minnesota  I  was  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  we  had  total  authority  to  reorganize 
departments.  That  was  the  main  function  of  our  committee. 

The  problem  with  this  structure  here  is  we  don't  have  that  au- 
thority and  nobody  really  does.  It's  kind  of  dispersed  all  throughout 
appropriations,  authorizing  committees,  all  over  the  place.  There  is 
no  structure  to  bring  a  force  to  bear  to  try  to  reorganize  this  stuff. 
So,  it  never  happens.  Maybe  we  could  just  take  the  ball  and  run 
with  it  and  force  people  even  though  we  don't  have  the  iurisdiction. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  think  we  have  the  one  ability  to  reach  out  to  all 
these  programs  with  jurisdiction  and  write  a  report  that  documents 
the  kind  of  savings  that  we  think  we  can  achieve,  and  if  we  im- 
prove the  programs  we  can  have  some  force. 

Mr.  Peterson.  It's  too  bad  that  our  committee  doesn't  have  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  to  do  this.  I  think  we  can  get  at  a  lot  of 
these  problems.  That's  what  we  used  to  do  in  our  State  legislature. 
And  in  this  committee  to  reform  the  Congress  I  don't  think  that 
even  came  up,  which  it  probably  should  have.  That's  probably  our 
fault  that  we  didn't  bring  it  up. 

We  have  to  go  over  and  vote.  We'll  let  you  go.  We're  going  to 
have  another  panel.  The  next  panel  we'll  call  after  we  return  from 
this  vote. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us.  We'll  stay  in 
touch  and  we'll  see  if  we  can  get  something  going  here  and  try  to 
get  some  overall  focus  to  things.  We  appreciate  the  work  you're 
doing  and  look  forward  to  keeping  up  with  it. 

Mr.  SOFRANAC.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  we 
get  back  from  the  vote. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Peterson.  We're  going  to  come  back  to  order.  We  next  have 
Mr.  Darrell  Minott  from  the  State  of  Delaware.  He  is  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  He  has  some  entertainment  for  us  here.  This  being  an  in- 
vestigative hearing  we  swear  in  all  witnesses  so  as  to  not  prejudice 
anybody.  So,  if  you  don't  mind  being  sworn  in. 

[Witness  sworn.] 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Minott,  ^ye'll  have  you  go  first. 
We  appreciate  your  coming  down  and  spending  some  time  with  us. 
Hopefully  you  won't  have  as  much  of  a  maze  as  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Minott.  Definitely  not.  In  fact,  we  think  we  have  the  solu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Good,  that's  what  we  need,  some  solutions.  We 
have  enough  problems. 

Mr.  MiNOTT.  For  the  record  my  name  is  Darrell  Minott,  cabinet 
secretary  for  the  Delaware  Department  of  Labor  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Honorable  Thomas  R.  Carper,  who  not  too  long  ago 
was  a  colleague  of  yours. 

Mr.  Shays.  A  good  friend. 

Mr.  Peterson.  His  locker  was  next  to  mine  in  the  gym.  We  miss 
him. 

STATEMENT  OF  DARRELL  MINOTT,  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR, 
STATE  OF  DELAWARE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BOB  CLARKIN, 
MANAGER,  PLANNING  AND  POLICY,  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  DIVISION;  AND  MIKE  HOJNICKI,  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  SUPPORT  SPECIALIST 

Mr.  MiNOTT.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Bob  Clarkin,  who  is  my 
manager  of  planning  and  policy  for  the  division  of  employment  and 
training,  and  Mike  Hojnicki  at  the  computer  terminal  who  is  my 
information  systems  support  specialist. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  today  about  your  in- 
terest in  creating  a  more  comprehensive  and  customer  oriented  na- 
tional emplo5mient  and  training  system. 

I  believe  that  the  most  important  step  which  can  be  taken  to- 
ward developing  a  more  comprehensive  system  involves  utilizing 
automated  information  systems,  which  tie  together  numerous  data 
bases  covering  the  myriad  of  Federal,  State,  local  emplojrment,  and 
training  programs  and  services. 

Why?  Because  what  our  clients  want  the  most  is  easy  access  to 
information.  One  of  my  clients  in  Delaware  recently  summed  it  up 
quite  nicely  when  she  stated:  "I  wish  that  the  first  person  who 
picked  up  the  phone  or  saw  me  could  answer  my  question  or  solve 
my  problem." 

Quite  frankly,  her  frustration  stung  me,  because  we  attempt  to 
be  very  customer  oriented  in  Delaware.  We're  a  small  State, 

Our  Labor  Department's  concept  of  one-stop  shopping  involves 
more  than  simply  colocating  staff  of  different  divisions.  It  also  in- 
volves the  strategic  use  of  region  Hi's  automated  job  search  system, 
which  we  have  placed  on  kiosks  and  PC's  and  located  in  schools, 
community  centers,  and  at  companies  facing  massive  layoffs. 

However,  our  customers  want  more.  They  want  easy  access  to  in- 
formation covering  the  gambit  of  programs  and  services  that  we  ad- 
minister. As  a  result,  we  are  now  developing  an  expanded  auto- 
mated information  system  which  can  inform  a  client  about:  Job  va- 
cancies; occupational  data  covering  career  opportunities,  earning 
potential  and  skill  requirements;  and  education  and  training  pro- 
grams, including  eligibility  requirements. 

In  addition,  it  will  provide  information  on  support  services  such 
as  child  care,  elder  care,  scholarship  opportunities,  substance  abuse 
counseling,  and  transportation  options. 

We  have  a  prototype  of  this  system  which  we  are  prepared  to 
demonstrate  today. 

Through  the  wide  use  of  kiosks,  we  will  service  more  clients,  as 
well  as  a  wider  variety  of  clients — dislocated  workers,  welfare  re- 
cipients, and  school-to-work  participants,  for  example.  This  system 
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will  also  relieve  those  caseworkers  and  managers  who  are  cuirently 
provfding  th^^  services  from  basic  administrative  tasks  and  free 
them  to  provide  more  intensive  services  to  our  clients. 

I^sun?mary,  I  believe  that  in  order  to  create  a  more  comprehen- 
sive  Zd  customer-oriented  employment  and  training  system  this 
Sltion   must   embrace   automatedf  information   systems   such   as 

^  With^the  chairman's  permission,  we  would  now  like  to  dem- 
onstrate the  system. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Minott  follows.] 
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State  of  Delaware 
Department  of  Labor 

Carvel  Opfice  BuilO'NG 
820  N  French  street 
OFFrCE  OF  THE  Wilmington.  Delaware   19801 

SECRETARY 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  HONORABLE  DARRELL  MINOTT 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR,  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

HOUSING  AMD  AVIATION 

MARCH  3,  1994 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  Subcommittee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
today  about  your  interest  in  creating  a  more  comprehensive  and 
customer-oriented  national  employment  and  training  system. 

I  believe  that  the  most  important  step  which  can  be  taken 
toward  developing  a  more  comprehensive  employment  and  training 
system  involves  utilizing  automated  information  systems  which  tie 
together  numerous  databases  covering  the  myriad  of  federal,  state 
and  local  employment  and  training  programs  and  services. 

Why?  Because  what  our  clients  want  the  most  is  easy  access 
to  information.   One  of  my  clients  in  Delaware  recently  summed  it 
up  quite  nicely  when  she  stated:  "I  wish  that  the  first  person 
who  saw  me  or  answered  the  phone  could  answer  my  question  or 
solve  my  problem". 

Her  frustration  stung  me,  because  we  attempt  to  be  very 
customer-oriented. 

Our  Labor  Department's  concept  of  "one-stop  shopping" 
involves  more  than  simply  co-locating  staff  of  different 
divisions.   It  also  involves  the  strategic  use  of  Region  Ill's 
automated  job  search  system,  which  we  have  placed  on  kiosks  and 
PC's  and  located  in  schools,  community  centers  and  at  companies 
facing  massive  layoffs. 

However,  our  customers  want  more.   They  want  easy  access  to 
information  covering  the  gambit  of  programs  and  services  we 
administer.   As  a  result,  we  are  now  developing  an  expanded 
automated  information  system  which  can  inform  a  client  about: 
1)  job  vacancies;  2)  occupational  data  covering  career 
opportunities,  earning  potential  and  skill  requirements;  and 
3)  education  and  job  training  programs,  including  eligibility 
requirements.   In  addition,  it  will  provide  information  on 
support  services  such  as  child  care,  elder  care,  scholarship 
opportunities,  substance-abuse  counseling,  and  transportation 
options . 
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We  have  a  prototype  of  this  system  which  we  are  prepared  to 
demonstrate  today. 

Through  the  use  of  kiosks,  we  will  serve  more  clients,  as 
well  as  a  wider  variety  of  clients  —  dislocated  workers,  welfare 
recipients,  and  school-to-work  participants,  for  example.   This 
system  will  also  relieve  those  caseworkers  and  managers  who  are 
currently  providing  the  services  from  basic  administrative  tasks 
and  free  them  to  provide  more  intensive  services  to  our  clients. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  in  order  to  create  a  more 
comprehensive  and  customer-oriented  employment  and  training 
system  this  nation  must  embrace  automated  information  systems 
such  as  ALEXIS. 

With  the  Chairman's  permission,  we  would  now  like  to 
demonstrate  the  system. 


DEMONSTRATION   [Note:   Materials  are  attached] 
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Delaware  Department  of  Labor  Staff  present: 


The  Honorable  Darrell  J.  Minott 
Secretary  of  Labor    (302)  577-2710 

Robert  J.  Clarkin 

Manager  of  Planning  &  Policy 

Division  of  Employment  &  Training 

Janis  P.  McCul lough 

Associate  Director 

Delaware  Occupational  Coordinating  Committee 

Deborah  Wiggin  Neff 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

Michael  W.  Hojnicki 

Information  Systems  Support  Specialist 
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Mr.  Clarkin.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Shays.  I 
would  like  to  demonstrate  this  morning  a  prototype  of  the  system 
that  we  call  ALEXIS.  And  as  Secretary  Minott  stated  this  is  an  en- 
hancement on  the  region  Ill's  ALEX  system. 

The  ALEX  system  was  developed  about  3  or  4  years  ago  and  pro- 
vides the  public  with  computerized  access  to  job  order  information. 
Our  ALEXIS  system  will  integrate  in  with  the  job  orders  informa- 
tion on  educational  opportunities,  training  opportunities,  labor 
market  conditions,  occupational  titles  and  descriptions  of  jobs  along 
with  related  social  services  human  resources  that  are  available  in 
the  community  to  assist  people  as  they  go  throughout  training  and 
they  search  for  jobs. 

Again,  this  is  a  prototype  of  the  system.  This  isn't  a  working  sys- 
tem. We  developed  this  just  to  demonstrate  the  functionality  of  a 
system  that  allows  us  to  get  into  various  data  bases  and  to  use 
crosswalks  to  move  from  one  data  base  to  the  other  data  base. 

I  would  like  us  all  to  kind  of  dream  for  a  second  that  we  are  an 
unemployed  automobile  line  assembler.  We've  been  out  of  work 
now  for  about  3  months.  We  worked  on  a  line  that  was  automated 
and  we  have  a  little  knowledge  of  computers  and  we're  very  inter- 
ested in  computers.  We've  been  looking  for  a  job  as  an  auto  assem- 
bler now  for  about  3  months  and  haven't  found  one. 

In  order  to  start  our  job  search  in  the  system  you  would  simply 
touch  or  click  on  the  iob  search  icon.  This  will  bring  up  information 
that  is  similar  to  what's  in  our  ALEX  system.  It  allows  the  job 
seeker  to  search  through  a  data  base  of  job  openings  that's  updated 
on  a  daily  basis. 

In  the  system  that  we  hope  to  develop  youll  be  able  to  search 
on  a  job  title,  a  job  code,  a  location  of  a  job  in  your  own  city,  in 
your  own  county,  in  your  State,  in  another  State,  in  the  region  or 
anywhere  in  the  whole  United  States. 

It  will  also  let  you  do  searches  on  salary,  on  education,  and  on 
experience  required,  or  the  experience  that  you  have. 

I  do  my  job  search.  I'm  an  automobile  assembler.  I  don't  find  a 
job  for  an  automobile  assembler,  however,  I  do  see  a  job  for  a  com- 
puter programmer.  And  to  get  information  on  that  job  I  click  on 
computer  programmer  and  I  touch  the  information  icon  asking  for 
information  on  that  job. 

This  brings  me  quickly  to  a  job  information  screen  which  is  the 
type  of  information  that  Delaware  and  a  lot  of  States  now  have  in 
their  automated  job  search  systems  similar  to  ALEX.  It  gives  you 
the  job  title,  the  salary,  the  education  requirements,  a  description 
of  the  job  provided  by  the  employer. 

Where  most  of  the  systems  out  there  stop  is  at  this  screen.  They 
don't  allow  you  to  jump  fi-om  this  screen  over  to  other  related  infor- 
mation. Being  this  unemployed  automobile  assembler — I  want  to 
become  a  computer  programmer  but  I  notice  that  I  have  to  have 
14  years  of  education  to  get  this  job.  I  only  have  12  years  of  edu- 
cation. I'm  trying  to  decide  how  can  I  get  training  or  education  in 
order  to  enter  that  job. 

I  can  simply  come  down  to  the  training  and  education  icon,  ei- 
ther touch  that  or  click  on  that,  and  through  nationally  maintained 
crosswalks  that  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  maintains  our  system  takes  the  job  code,  turns  it 
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through  a  crosswalk  into  education  and  training  codes  and  brings 
up  the  training  in  Delaware  that's  related  to  the  job  I'm  looking 
for. 

So,  this  screen  will  show  me  training  opportunities  in  the  com- 
puter programmer  field.  If  I  was  interested  in  the  training  that's 
available  at  Goldey  Beacom  College,  which  is  a  community  college 
in  northern  Delaware,  I  would  click  on  the  title  and  bring  up  the 
training  and  education  screen. 

In  the  prototype  we  have  limited  information  on  the  screen.  It 
tells  you  the  program  title  again,  the  name  of  the  school,  the  type 
of  school  it  is,  the  city,  the  telephone  number.  In  our  real  system 
we're  hoping  to  have  a  lot  more  information  on  the  screen  that  will 
be  available. 

We  might  have  an  icon  where  you  would  click  and  get  a  little  his- 
tory on  the  school,  where  it  is,  how  many  students  are  there,  how 
long  it's  been  in  existence. 

You  might  click  on  another  icon  and  get  information  on  the  per- 
formance, how  many  students  after  6  months  of  completing  a 
course  at  this  college  are  employed?  What  is  there  average  reten- 
tion a  year  later?  What  is  their  average  entry  wage  when  they  com- 
plete training  in  this  course? 

You  could  also  click  on  an  icon  and  bring  up  financial  assistance 
that's  available.  Pell  grants,  JTPA  funded  courses  and  any  other 
assistance  that  is  available  on  the  tuition  side. 

Now  that  I  know  I  want  to  be  a  computer  programmer,  I  know 
there  is  a  school  in  my  locality  where  I  can  get  that  training,  I 
want  to  know  is  it  worthwhile  for  me  to  pursue  this  occupation. 

I  can  simply  come  down  and  click  on  the  occupational  informa- 
tion icon  and  I  go  out  to  a  data  base  that  includes  information  on 
that  occupation  which  will  give  me  labor  market  information  and 
occupational  information. 

On  this  screen  I  can  get  information  such  as  in  Delaware  there 
is  annually  129  openings  in  this  field.  There  is  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  48.2  percent.  The  average  wages  per  week  are  $685.  I  can 
get  a  description  of  what  this  occupation  is.  I  can  also  get  a  de- 
scription of  Delaware  specific  entry-level  hiring  practices  to  tell  me 
what  I  have  to — ^how  do  I  have  to  prepare  myself  to  enter  into  this 
field.  We  also  have  a  graphic  representation  of  the  growth  in  this 
occupation  from  1990  to  2005. 

So,  we're  hoping  that  this  system — ^you  can  enter  this  system 
looking  for  jobs  that  are  available,  looking  for  training  that's  avail- 
able, looking  at  the  types  of  occupations  in  your  locality  or  in  your 
State  or  in  another  State,  hopefully  one  day,  that  have  the  poten- 
tial to  grow  in  the  future  so  that  you're  not  taking  training  for  a 
job  that  has  a  negative  growth  rate. 

Being  an  unemployed  auto  assembler — I'm  also  a  single  parent 
and  I  have  a  10-year-old  daughter.  And  I  know  if  I  get  into  this 
JTPA  funded  computer  programmer  course  it's  going  to  be  12 
months  at  Goldey  Beacom  College  I'm  going  to  have  to  make  day 
care  arrangements.  So,  we'll  also  have  a  data  base  of  services  that 
are  available  in  the  community.  I  can  access  that  data  base  by 
touching  this  services  icon. 
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I'm  interested  in  child  care  so  I  would  come  down,  click  on  the 
child  care  title  and  get  more  information  on  child  care  that's  avail- 
able in  my  community. 

Being  that  this  is  a  prototype  we  just  put  limited  data  about 
services  and  it  would  tell  me  here  that  there  is  an  organization 
called  child  care  connection  that's  in  my  town,  it's  open  Monday 
through  Friday  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  it  has  open  eligibility  and  I  can 
contact  that  organization  and  I  can  relieve  one  of  the  barriers  that 
I  have  to  going  into  training  and  successfully  completing  that  train- 
ing which  would  be  child  care. 

We're  hoping  that  through  funding  that  may  become  available 
through  the  one-stop  shopping  initiatives  that  will  be  coming  out 
of  Congress  or  through  employment  service  automation  grant, 
funds  that  may  become  available  shortly,  that  Delaware  will  be 
able  to  design  a  national  system  that  will  allow  clients  and  also  the 
workers  at  our  offices,  at  the  offices  of — that  where  welfare  clients 
are  going  in,  where  food  stamp  clients  are  coming  into,  to  access 
this  kind  of  comprehensive  information,  to  locate  all  the  employ- 
ment and  training  that  is  available  in  our  State  for  our  clients  eas- 
ily, to  locate  all  of  the  job  opportunities  that  are  available,  to  locate 
current  accurate  labor  market  information  to  help  us  and  to  help 
counselors  and  to  help  our  customers  to  make  sound  decisions  in 
where  to  invest  our  training  dollars  and  where  our  customers  will 
invest  their  time. 

And  also  to  get  into  a  data  base  full  of  human  services  that  are 
available  in  the  community  to  help  alleviate  the  barriers  that  the 
disadvantaged  individuals  have  to  entering  trgiining,  to  completing 
training,  and  then,  to  finding  a  job;  and  the  barriers  that  dislocated 
workers  are  having.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  system  to  you. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Do  you  have  this  data  base  up;  do  you  have  all 
of  this  stuff  in  place  now? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  No,  we  don't.  Delaware  was  part  of  the  multi-State 
job  and  pilot  project  which  started  in  June  1989  and  went  through 
about  June  1991.  That  was  a  pilot  project  in  region  III  which  was 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Washington,  DC,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia  which  developed  the  original  ALEX  system,  which 
stands  for  the  automated  labor  exchange,  that  lets  the  public  come 
up  to  a  computer  terminal  and  do  a  job  search. 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  in  place  now  in  all  of  these  States? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  It  is  in  place  in  all  of  the  States  in  region  III.  It 
has  been  made  available  about  1  year  or  so  ago,  nationally, 
through  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  and  there  is  about  22 
States  that  use  ALEX  or  they  have  taken  the  ALEX  software  and 
changed  the  name  and  they  may  call  it  Jobs  Plus  or 

Mr.  Peterson.  Is  this  a  national  data  base  that  you  hook  into? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Yes,  we  do.  There  is  an  organization  in  Albany,  NY 
called  America's  Job  Bank.  It  used  to  be  called  the  Interstate  Job 
Bank.  What  we  do  in  Delaware  each  day  as  we  enter  job  order  in- 
formation into  our  computer  system,  at  night,  our  mainframe  com- 
puter pulls  out  all  of  the  jobs  that  are  $6  an  hour  or  more,  perma- 
nent and  full  time 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  sends  them  up  there. 
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Mr.  Clarkin  [continuing].  And  sends  them  up  to  Albany,  NY  and 
then,  they  send  it  back  to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  States  that  have 
been- — 

Mr.  Peterson.  So,  this  is  the  system  that  this  ALEX  is  tied  into? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  what  you  are  going  to  propose,  this  next  step 
would  utilize  that  as  well  as  some  other  data  bases  like  colleges 
and 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Yes,  we  have  in  Delaware — and  they  are  national 
data  bases.  There  is  a  national  data  base  that  is  made  available 
to  the  States  through  the  National  Occupational  Information  Co- 
ordinating Committee  which  is  made  available  to  each  State  that 
has  a  State  occupational  information  coordinating  committee  or 
SOICC. 

There  is  a  national  data  base  called  STI,  or  the  State  Training 
Inventory.  That  is  the  data  base  that  we  plan  to  use  that  will  have 
all  of  the  information  on  educational  and  training  opportunities, 
and  we  have  agreements  with  the  local  colleges,  universities,  the 
JTPA  training  providers,  and  other  training  providers  in  Delaware 
to  put  the  information  into  that  data  base. 

The  services  data  base  in  Delaware,  we  access  that  through  a 
data  base  that  the  United  Way  puts  together  each  year  and  up- 
dates. The  labor  market  information  is  provided  to  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Office  of  Labor  Market  Information.  It  collects  and  does 
surveys  on 

Mr.  Peterson.  So,  you  are  online  with  all  of  these  data  bases, 
is  that  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Ajid  the  kiosks  are — what  are  they,  like  dumb 
terminals  with  a  modem  in  them  or  something? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Yes.  We  have,  in  the  ALEX  project  we  developed 
three  ways  to  deliver  the  ALEX  system.  The  first  one  was  through 
what's  called  a  dumb  terminal  that  attaches  to  a  mainframe  com- 
puter. 

We  found  that  that  was  very  expensive  to  try  to  export  it  out  to 
a  nontraditional  site.  The  next  piece  that  we  developed  was  a  kiosk 
ALEX  that — it  sits  in  a  little  kiosk  that  looks  like  a  mail  box.  It 
has  a  touch  screen,  it  has  a  video  disc,  it  has  a  printer,  it  plays 
introductory  music,  it  has  an  attract  loop,  and  you  just  touch  the 
screen  to  navigate. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Is  that  a  PC? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Yes.  That's  PC  driven.  We  also  have  another  ver- 
sion of  ALEX  that  is  a  stripped-down  version  of  the  kiosk  that  you 
can  actually  place  on  a  stand-alone  PC  and  put  out  at  a  community 
center,  a  plant  that's  closing,  a  college,  a  university,  a  library. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  give  them  the  software  then,  so  that  they  can 
run  this,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Yes,  we  give  them  the  software  and  then  we  allow 
them  to  dial  into  our  network  and  transfer  the  information  over  a 
telephone  line. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  they  have  to  pay  for  the  phone  lines  or  the 
hookup,  the  telephone  charges  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Yes,  they  do. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  And  your  problem  now  is  you  don't  have  money 
to  hook  this  all  up  or 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Yes.  We  used  Job  Training  2000  initiative  grant 
which  came  out  a  couple  years  ago.  Delaware  got  about  $20,000. 
We  did  a  year  study,  a  feasibility  studv,  to  see  if  it  was  possible 
to  integrate  this  data  together  and  to  design  this  system.  And  we 
did  a  big  feasibility  study  that  lasted  about  a  year. 

After  that  we  developed  a  prototype,  and  now  we're  anticipating 
that  we  will  be  able  to  locate  a  funding  source  to  help  us  design 
the  whole  system, 

Mr.  Peterson.  Is  any  other  State  doing  this,  that  you're  aware 
of? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Not  that  I'm  aware  of. 

Mr,  MiNOTT.  Not  that  I'm  aware  of 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  where  are  you  in  this  process  of  getting  this 
money?  Are  you — ^have  you  found  it  all  yet  or 

Mr.  MiNOTT.  Well,  we  would  hope  that  title  IV  of  the  Reemploy- 
ment Act  of  1994  may  supply  something. 

Mr.  Peterson.  A  partial  grant? 

Mr.  Menott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson,  And  then  are  you  going  to  make  this  available  to 
other  States  then? 

Mr.  MiNOTT,  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  you  have  to  have  Windows  to  run  this,  is  that 
what  you're 

Mr.  Clarkin.  On  the  prototype  you  do.  On  the  PC  version  that 
we  hope  to  make,  its  very  flexible.  It  will  also  work  on  DOS  based 
hardware. 

Mr.  Peterson.  On  a  Mac? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  It  would  be  Mac  based;  it  would  also  work  on  a 
touch  screen  and  it  would  work  under  Windows.  We  also  see  a  need 
to  set  levels  in  it  where  there  might  be  a  level,  a  low  level  of  infor- 
mation that  we  would  give  to  the  public. 

There  would  be  another  level  of  information  you  would  give  to  an 
employment  interviewer,  say,  in  an  employment  service  office. 
There  would  be  another  level  of  information  that  you  would  give 
to  a  counselor,  say,  at  a  school  working  at  a  school  to  work  transi- 
tion program. 

Then  there  might  be  another  level  of  full-blown  information  you 
would  give  to  managers  and  administrators  and  planners  that  have 
to  get  into  the  full-blown  occupational  projections  that  might  be 
confusing  to  the  public.  But  we  would  hope  that  there  would  he  dif- 
ferent levels  and  different  platforms  that  we  could  deliver  it  on. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  the  public  wouldn't  have  to  pay  anything 
when  they  went  to  this  kiosk,  that  will  be  funded? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  No. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  about  these  other  folks  at  these  different 
levels?  Are  you  going  to  make  them  pay  for  it  or  is  that  all  going 
to  be  made  available  free  of  charge  or 

Mr.  Clarkin.  With  ALEX,  we  provide  the  data.  We  have  it  at 
each  of  our  employment  service  offices  throughout  the  State  of 
Delaware.  The  division  of  employment  training  purchased  equip- 
ment on  our  own  and  put  it  out  at  other  State  agencies.  We  have 
it  at  a  DuPont  site  in  Delaware  that's  closing  and  we  made  it  avail- 
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able  there.  We  have  it  at  the  Veteran's  Administration,  Dover  Air 
Force  Base. 

Usually,  if  money  is  available  we  buy  the  equipment  and  we 
place  it  there  and  we  train  them  on  how  to  do  the  downloads.  If 
they  already  have  their — ^have  computer  equipment,  then  we  can 
simply  load  the  data  base  on — the  software  and  data  base  on  their 
equipment. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  you're  not — are  you  using  a  data  base  or  are 
you  just  hooking  into  somebody  else's  data  base? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  We're  using  a  data  base  that 

Mr.  Peterson.  Pro-am? 

Mr.  Clarkin  [contmuing].  That  we  keep  at  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It's  a  data  base  of  jobs  that  comes  through  the  interstate  job 
bank  that  we  maintain. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  that's  just  one  part  of  this  though? 

Mr.  Clarkin.  Mm-hmm.  The  State  training  inventory  where  the 
employment  and  training  information — ^in  Delaware  where  we're 
lucky,  we  kind  of  have  one-stop  shopping.  We  have  an  Office  of 
Labor  Market  Information  that  is  under  the  management  of  Sec- 
retary Minott,  so  that  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Delaware  main- 
tains the  job  bank. 

They  also  maintain  the  employment  bank,  the  training  bank,  and 
the  labor  market  information  bank  under  one  administrative  en- 
tity. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  your  whole  government  is  in  one  place  isn't 
it?  I  mean,  the  counties — what  do  you  have,  two  counties,  three? 
And  they  are  all  in  the  same  place? 

Mr.  Minott.  Three  counties. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  they  have  the  same  courthouse  or  something 
or  whatever  it  is?  Is  that  right?  You're  not  going  to  answer. 

Mr.  Minott.  I've  never  been  to  their  courthouse. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  you  have  any 

Mr.  Shays.  I  just  need  to  say  I'm  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
we're  reporting  out  the  budget  today.  I  will  be  leaving  and  I  apolo- 
gize to  our  two  other  speakers.  If  you  have  any  interest  in  pursuing 
this  with  my  office,  my  gentleman  staff  person,  Chris  Aired  would 
be  delighted  to  meet  with  you  and  love  to  pursue  the  dialog.  Thank 
you  for  coming  today. 

Mr.  Minott.  Thank  you  very  much 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  let's  go  on  to  Mr.  New  who  is  from  North 
Carolina  and  with  the  division  of  employment  and  training  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce.  We  appreciate  your  com- 
ing up. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOEL  C.  NEW,  DIRECTOR,  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  DIVISION,  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  New.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  Glad  to  be  here,  appreciate 
the  invitation. 

I'm  the  director  of  the  division  of  employment  and  training.  I'm 
here  representing  North  Carolina,  but  I'm  also  the  chair  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  JTPA  Liaisons.  That's  an  organization 
of  the  54  States  and  territories  that  represent  their  Governors  to 
the  Federal  level  in  terms  of  operation  of,  primarily,  JTPA,  but  also 
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almost — well,  definitely  the  majority  of  them  have  responsibilities 
in  a  variety  of  other  areas,  such  as  the  employment  service  in  un- 
employment insurance  [UI]  and  even  the  JOBS  program  in  some 
States.  It  varies.  So  we  have  a  good  representation. 

Coincidentally,  I  am  the  chair  of  the  SOICC  in  North  Carolina, 
also,  which  is  something  that's  shared  among  the  member  agencies, 
and  I  really  appreciated  the  packaging  that  my  panel  members 
here  had  done  in  putting  the  occupational  information  system  out 
for  the  public.  It's  an  excellent,  excellent  piece. 

In  North  Carolina,  Governor  Hunt  has  established  the  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Workforce  Preparedness,  which  is  our 
human  resource  investment  council,  as  a  mechanism  for  addressing 
multiple  programs.  While  remaining  hopeful  we  could  not  wait  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  begin  to  consolidate  job  training  pro- 
grams into  a  more  workable  system. 

And  our  response  has  been  to  establish  this  commission  as  a 
mechanism  for  coordinating  policy  and  planning  and  involving  all 
the  workforce  development  programs  funded  from  the  Federal  level 
or  created  within  our  State. 

We  conducted  an  inventory  in  North  Carolina  similar  to  the  re- 
port that  you  received  from  the  GAO.  We  found  a  slightly  different 
definition,  but  it  includes  many  of  the  same  programs  with  a  dif- 
ferent categorization,  45  programs  in  seven  agencies  across  State 
government.  It's  an  essential  first  step  for  any  State,  or  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  for  that  matter,  to  begin  to  analyze  how  much  money  is 
going  to  workforce  development  and  get  a  good  solid  feel  of  what's 
out  there  and  how  it's  being  administered.  We  did  that  with  our 
inventory  and  it  gave  us  a  good  start. 

In  response  to  that  report,  from  my  perspective  as  the  director 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  program  in  North  Carolina, 
the  problem  lies  in  the  prescriptive  nature  of  the  many  Federal 
programs  and  projects  that  were  developed  for  whatever  good  and 
noble  reasons. 

This  approach  to  solving  problems  of  employment  and  training 
demonstrates  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  administrative  structures 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  This  sends  a  signal  to  us  that  we  lack 
the  ability  to  provide  competent  and  responsible  program  designs 
and  operations  when  given  a  mandate  to  serve  the  public.  The  nat- 
ural approach  of  addressing  the  Nation's  job  training  needs  has 
been  piecemealed.  Our  efforts  in  most  cases  have  done  exactly  what 
they  were  designed  to  do,  only  to  be  criticized  because  those  suc- 
cesses were  not  able  to  fully  respond  to  the  greater  problem.  The 
vision  addressed  by  those  programs  was  too  limited,  or  the  program 
was  not  able  to  respond  to  rapid  change  and  the  program  got  the 
blame.  Process  control  must  be  given  to  the  States  and  local  levels. 

The  idea  of  micromanagement  through  Federal  legislation  has 
greatly  restricted  our  ability  to  design  and  operate  seamless  re- 
sponsive programs.  Limitations  on  administrative  costs  are  a  good 
example  of  this.  This  conflicts  with  established  systems  that  are  al- 
ready generally  accepted  by  government  and  business  for  determin- 
ing fair  and  equitable  overhead  cost  of  operation.  The  process  of 
overhead  cost  determination  can  tell  you  what  it  really  costs  to  op- 
erate instead  of  setting  artificial  limits  that  are  not  based  upon 
operational  needs  or  reality. 
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That's  just  an  example.  When  those  kinds  of  limitations  face  us, 
we  have  problems.  We  should  build  upon  the  administrative 
strengths  of  the  State  and  local  structures.  And  if  weaknesses  exist 
they  should  be  addressed  through  a  set  of  administrative  guide- 
lines that  will  strengthen  the  agency's  ability  to  administer  any 
program. 

Two  of  the  best  examples  in  my  career  experience  have  been  the 
Single  Audit  Act,  which  clearly  recognizes  the  administrative  en- 
tity, running  all  programs.  We  had,  not  too  many  years  ago,  the 
absurdity  of  audits  being  done  on  a  program  basis  and  some  poor 
agencies  at  the  local  level  were  entertaining  as  many  as  12  or  15 
separate  sets  of  auditors  in  a  year,  because  they  were  attracting 
separate  program  lines.  With  a  Single  Audit  Act,  what  is  now  de- 
termined by  an  independent  objective  review  is  the  fiscal  health  of 
that  agency  or  government  or  whatever  the  structure  is,  and  can 
it  handle  not  just  a  prog^'am  but  any  program  or  resource  that  we 
channel  through  that  agency.  This  is  the  concept  that  I'm  talking 
about. 

The  Community  Services  block  grant  is  another  example.  It  is  ex- 
plicit in  that  legislation  and  was  passed  by  Congress  many  years 
ago  that  the  Federal  Department  of  HHS  could  not  interpret  the 
principal  section  of  the  law,  which  left  it  to  the  States  and  local  lev- 
els to  create  programs  that  address  the  mandate  that  was  clearly 
outlined  in  that  law.  That  mandate  is  to  move  families  out  of  pov- 
erty. 

It  gave  us  the  flexibility  that  we  did  not  have  to  deal  with  detail 
of  what  dollar  was  spent  in  what  category  for  what  specific  need, 
but  that  we  could  design  programs  that  truly  addressed  the  needs 
that  we  ran  into  when  we  sat  down  with  families  to  find  out  what 
they  needed  to  move  themselves  into  independence  and  out  of  pov- 
erty. 

Separate  State  boards  are  most  often  the  result  of  Federal  re- 
quirements. We  must  establish  them,  as  we  are  required  to  get 
Federal  money  to,  at  least  some  degree,  address  the  problems  that 
we  face.  And  once  again,  in  some  of  the  proposed  legislation  and 
some  of  the  recently  passed  legislation,  we  are  looking  at  another 
series  of  separate  boards  being  created.  We're  running  out  of  people 
in  some  States  to  fill  these  slots. 

The  natural  reaction  of  an  administrative  agency  is  too  often  to 
protect,  for  us  to  protect,  our  turf.  This  is  an  attitude  that's  been 
created  because  we're  having  to  compete  for  resources  and  respond 
to  those  Federal  mandates  that  are  programmatic  in  nature. 

Attitudes  such  as,  "My  program  is  right  and  has  the  answers," 
with  responses  always  we  hear  is,  "We  lack  the  resources  to  do  the 
job,  always  underfunded,"  or  "That's  not  our  job,"  or  "Our  program 
doesn't  do  that,"  are  examples  of  why  the  problems  aren't  solved. 
The  problem  is  never  truly  addressed  with  those  programs. 

Given  the  mandate  and  the  resources,  we  can  reform  the  employ- 
ment and  training  systems  within  our  States.  Give  us  the  funding 
streams  to  address  tne  problems  and  let  us  design  how  to  do  it.  We 
would  establish  true  outcome  based  programs  addressing  problems 
that  have  been  defined  locally.  What  works  in  a  rural  area  may  not 
work  in  an  urban  area,  and  if  problems  are  different,  the  outcomes 
could  be  expected  to  be  different.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  the 
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problem  won't  be  solved,  it  will  still  be  addressed  by  that  mecha- 
nism. Judge  us  what  we've  done — by  the  outcomes  we  achieve,  not 
by  the  processes  that  we  used  to  achieve  that  end. 

Congressional  and  administrative  mandates  too  often  address  in 
programmatic  terms  what  are  too  specific  and  ignore  the  strengths 
of  the  structure  of  the  State  and  local  levels  anof  our  abilities  to  re- 
spond to  the  broader  needs  of  our  people.  We  must  work  together 
to  bring  down  the  barriers  among  all  program  efforts. 

Associated  systems  as  partners  should  use  a  collaborative  em- 
ployment and  training  system,  stop  building  their  own  separate 
employment  and  training  tracks,  but  develop  collaboration.  And 
that  collaboration  at  the  local  level  needs  to  be  encouraged  by  all 
Federal  agencies,  not  just  the  Department  of  Labor, 

And,  yes,  use  the  human  resources  investment  councils  or  the  job 
training  coordinating  councils  and  the  private  industry  councils  as 
a  basis  for  the  structure,  not  because  they're  tied  to  some  piece  of 
legislation  called  JTPA,  but  as  a  structure  and  a  vehicle  to  coordi- 
nate the  process  and  build  upon  that  and  make  it  stronger. 

We  have  been  operating  in  North  Carolina  under  a  concept  of  no 
wrong  door,  not  one  stop  or  one  right  place  to  go.  We're  trying  to 
build  a  system  that — ^very  similar  to  the  type  of  information  system 
that  you  just  saw  that  will  mean  that  any  point  of  entry  for  anv 
individual  will  lead  to  a  resolution  of  their  needs  in  terms  of  job 
training. 

We're  building  a  system  where  each  agency  does  what  it  does 
best  and  connects  with  all  other  agencies  in  terms  of  the  individ- 
ual's needs,  because  we  know  that  no  single  program  has  the  solu- 
tion. Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  New  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  GOVERNMENTAL  OPERATIONS  COMMITTEE 

U.  8.  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

MARCH  S,  1994 

Joel  C.  New,  Director 

Division  of  Employment  and  Training 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce 


My  name  is  Joel  New.  I  am  director  of  tlia  DivlBion  of  Employment  and  Training  in 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce  which  adminietera  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  program  in  North  Carolina.  I  am  also  Chair  of  the  National  Aaaociation  of 
State  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Liaiaiona. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  issues  on  the  need  to  coordinate  job  training 
programs  into  a  workable  system  at  the  state  and  local  level 

In  North  Carolina,  Governor  Hunt  has  established  the  Govemor'a  Commission  on 
Workforce  Preparedness,  which  is  our  State  Human  Resource  Investment  Council,  aa 
a  mechanism  of  addressing  multiple  programs.  While  remaining  hopef\il,  we  could  not  wait 
for  the  federal  government  to  begin  to  consolidate  Job  training  programs  into  a  more  workable 
system.  Our  response  has  been  to  establish  this  Commission  as  a  mechanism  for 
coordinating  policy  development  and  planning  that  involves  all  of  the  workforce  development 
programs  funded  from  the  federal  level  or  created  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  response  to  the  two  recent  OAO  reports  on  the  multiplicity  of  employment  and 
training  programs,  from  my  perspective  as  director  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
program,  I  believe  the  problem  lies  in  the  proscriptive  nature  of  the  federal  programs  and 
projects  that  were  developed  for  whatever  good  and  noble  reasons.  This  approach  to  solving 
the  problems  of  employment  and  training  demonstrates  a  lack  of  coniidance  in  the 
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adminlalrative  Btructures  at  the  state  and  local  level*.  ThU  tends  a  signal  that  we  lack  the 
ability  to  provide  a  competent  and  responsible  program  design  and  operation  when  given  a 
mandate. 

No  single  program  baa  ever  solved  the  problem  of  addressing  the  nation's  Job  training 
needs.  The  national  approach  has  been  piece-meal.  Our  efforts  in  most  cases  have  done 
exactly  what  they  were  designed  to  do.  Only  to  be  criticized  and  condemned  into  oblivion 
because  those  successes  were  not  able  to  truly  respond  to  the  greater  problem.  The  vision 
addressed  by  those  programs  was  too  limited,  or  the  program  could  not  respond  to  rapid 
change  and  the  program  was  blamed. 

Process  control  must  be  given  to  the  state  and  local  level. 

We  should  bviild  upon  administrative  strengths  of  the  state  and  local  structure*.  If 
weaknesses  exist,  they  should  be  addressed  through  a  set  of  administrative  standards  that 
will  strengthen  the  agencies'  ability  to  administer  any  program.  Two  of  the  best  example* 
of  this  have  been  tbe  Single  Audit  Act  and  the  Community  Service  Block  Grant  legislation. 
The  idea  of  micro-management  through  federal  legislation  has  greatly  restricted  our  ability 
to  design  and  operate  seamless,  responsive  programs.  Limitations  on  administrative  cost* 
is  a  good  example  of  this.  This  conflict*  with  established  systems  that  are  generally  accepted 
by  government  or  business  for  determining  fair  overhead  coats.  The  process  of  overhead  cost 
determination  can  tell  you  what  it  really  costs  to  operate  instead  of  setting  an  artificial  limit 
that  is  not  based  upon  operational  need*  or  reality. 

Our  reaction  as  an  administrative  agency  is  too  often  to  protect  our  turf.  This  attitude 
is  created  by  having  to  compete  for  resources  and  respond  to  federal  mandate*  that  are 
programmatic  in  nature. 
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Attitudes  ludi  aa:  "my  program  Lb  risH  and  my  program  hat  tha  antwari.*  with 
retpooiet  such  aa:  "we  lack  the  reaourcei  to  do  tha  Job."  and,  "that's  not  our  job,"  or,  "our 
program  does  not  address  that,"  are  examples  why  the  problem  ia  not  solved.  Tlia  problem 
was  never  truly  addressed. 

Given  the  mandate  and  the  resources,  we  SSJ^  reform  the  employment  and  training 
system.  Give  us  the  funding  streams  to  address  the  problems  and  let  us  design  how  to  do 
it. 

We  should  eatablisH  true  outcome-based  programs  addressing  problems  that  hava  been 
defined  locally.  What  works  in  a  rural  area  may  not  work  in  an  urban  area.  If  problems  are 
different,  the  outcome  will  be  different,  and  the  problems  will  still  be  addressed. 

We  should  be  judged  by  what  we  have  done,  not  by  the  processes  that  we  used  to 
accomplish  that  end. 

Congressional  and  administrative  mandates  too  often  address  in  programmatie  terms 
that  are  too  specific  and  ignore  the  strengths  of  the  structure  for  the  state  and  local  levels 
and  o\ir  abilities  to  respond  to  the  broader  needs  of  our  people.  We  must  work  together  to 
bring  down  the  barriers  among  all  program  e£rorts. 

Separate  state  boards  are  most  often  a  result  of  federal  requirements.  We  states 
establish  them  as  required  to  get  the  money  to  at  least  in  some  degree  address  the  problem. 

Associated  systems  as  partners  should  use  a  collaborative  employment  and  training 
system  and  stop  building  their  own  separate  employment  and  training  tracks.  Collaboration 
at  the  local  level  needs  to  be  encouraged  by  all  federal  agencies,  not  just  within  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

And  yes use  the  Human  Resource  Investment  Councils  and  the  Privata  Industry 

Councils  aa  the  basis  for  the  structure  and  vehicle  to  coordinate  the  process. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you.  I  think  we'll  hear  from  Mr.  Callahan, 
then  we'll  maybe  have  some  questions.  Mr.  Callahan,  we  appreciate 
you  being  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  CALLAHAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNOR'S  WORK  FORCE  INVESTMENT  BOARD,  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Callahan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages or  maybe  disadvantages  of  going  last  is  that  I  can  concur 
with  what  everyone  said  in  my  testimony.  But  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  represent.  I'm  the  executive  director  from 
the  Governor's  Work  Force  Investment  Board  in  Maryland.  And  let 
me  just  give  you  10  seconds  of  what  that  means.  We  were  created 
because  the  Federal  Government  said,  "Governor,  State  of  Mary- 
land, you  have  to  have  some  kind  of  board,  some  kind  of  Job  Train- 
ing Coordinating  Council  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  $40  million 
that  Maryland  gets  for  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  funds." 

So  it  was  an  important  reason,  but  in  1986 — our  present  Gov- 
ernor came  in.  He  is  a  fairly  direct  man  and  he  called  a  couple  of 
us  in  and  said,  "Why  do  we  have  this  group?"  And  I  gave  him  that 
answer  and  it  wasn't  quite  good  enough  for  him. 

He  said,  "I  just  don't  want  to  have  a  group  because  the  federal 
government  tells  us  we  have  to  have  a  group.  Either  they  are  going 
to  do  something  or  we're  basically  going  to  do  away  with  all  your 
jobs  and  I'll  have  my  cabinet  come  in  and  they'll  be  the  Board  and 
we'll  do  what  ever  we  need  to  do,  but  we're  not  going  to  have  staff 
and  we're  not  going  to  spend  money  on  this  group  unless  it  really 
has  something  to  do  besides  just  rubber  stamp  agency  policy  or 
rubber  stamp  federal  policy." 

So  he  actually  brought  in  a  corps  of  business  people  and  his  cabi- 
net secretaries,  some  of  his  organized  labor  supporters,  and  com- 
munity leaders  and  some  legislative  people  from  our  State  legisla- 
ture, and  he  said,  "Go  to  it.  Whatever  you  want  to  look  at.  Don't 
worry  about  the  fact  that  the  law  only  says  you  look  at  JTPA,  you 
get  involved  with  what  you  want  to  get  involved  with,  you  tell  me 
what  we  need  to  do  to  make  this  system  better." 

I'd  like  to  give  you  some  examples  of  what  that  kind  of  mandate 
has  produced  in  Maryland;  3  or  4  years  ago  we  decided  that  school 
dropouts  were  a  significant  problem  in  Maryland,  unfortunately, 
they  still  are.  But  we  decided  we  needed  to  ao  something  about  it 
and  we  looked  at  the  Federal  programs  and  there  really  wasn't  any 
specific  Federal  program  for  that  at  that  time. 

And  we  decided  that  we  could  pull  little  pieces  of  programs  from 
JTPA  and  the  Carl  Perkins  bill  and  maybe  some  chapter  I  money, 
but  it  wasn't  enough,  and  so  we  designed  a  program  that  we 
thought  over  time  could  really  address  and  lower  the  dropout  rates 
in  Maryland.  We  call  it  Maryland's  Tomorrow. 

And  we,  obviously,  coupled  together  all  these  Federal  programs 
and  then  we  went  ahead  and  got  State  money  to  bridge  the  gaps 
where  the  Federal  programs  wouldn't  allow  us  to  spend  money  on 
the  services  that  we  needed.  And,  quite  frankly,  a  very  successful 
program  in  Maryland. 

Irs  a  $10  million  State  program,  which  doesn't  sound  like  much 
down  here,  but  in  our  State  $10  million  is  a  chunk  of  change.  And 
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it  is  gathered  together  with  about  $2,  $3,  or  $4  million,  depending 
on  how  you  count  dollars  and  match  of  Federal  dollars.  Aiid  that 
program  works  collaboratively  through  these  private  industry  coun- 
cils. 

That  was  one  of  the  core  program  designs,  is  to  have  this  not  go 
through  the  traditional  school  system  l^cause,  quite  frankly,  at 
that  time  our  perspective  of  dollars  spent  in  school  systems  was  not 
that  positive.  We  felt  as  though  we  needed  a  change  agent.  And  so 
we  used  this  system  that  the  Federal  Government  had  required 
local  areas  to  set  up  called  PICs,  private  industry  councils,  to  man- 
age this  drop  out  prevention  system  in  partnership  with  the 
schools. 

Another  example,  when  you  all  passed  the  Family  Support  Act 
and  you  superimposed  a  large  jobs  program,  a  welfare,  employ- 
ment, and  training  progn*am,  most  States  ran  out  and  created  a 
brand  new  welfare,  employment,  and  training  system.  They  basi- 
cally— ^you  almost  required  that  to  happen  by  saying,  "States,  you 
have  to  have  your  4-A  agency,"  that's  the  one  that  cuts  the  checks 
for  the  AFDC  program,  "you  have  to  have  them  manage  this  pro- 
gram." 

Well,  we  didn't  give  up.  We  didn't  really  think  that  was  the  right 
way  of  going  at  about  setting  up  this  program  which  the  services 
should  be,  and  the  results  should  be  the  same  thing,  as  we  had  for 
JTPA  for  Jobs  Service,  and  for  Perkins,  it  should  be  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

So  we  didn't  see  where  there  was  that  much  difference  in  what 
we  wanted  as  results,  so  we  fought  and  we  fought  and  we  argued 
with  HHS  and,  finally,  we  were  able  to  construct  a  very  interesting 
chain  of  flow  of  funds,  but  we  succeeded  in  actually  building  the 
same  kind  of  linkage. 

In  our  State,  and  I  think  now  in  a  couple  of  other  States,  the  ac- 
tual job  funds  hits  our  4-A  agency,  our  welfare  agency,  and  then 
goes  directly  to  the  agency  that  gives  it  out  to  the  PICs.  And  the 
PICs  are  required  to  bring  the  local  welfare  folks  in  and  to  set  up 
a  collaborative  team  and  to  plan  and  administer  jointly  a  welfare 
employment  and  training  program  not  separate  and  apart  from  all 
the  other  training  programs  that  are  going  on  in  that  area. 

We're  doing  much  the  same  thing  in  a  lot  of  different  program 
areas.  The  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  putting  together  a  school-to- work  transition  effort.  We're  trying 
the  same  kind  of  concept  there.  That  is  the  concept  that  we  really 
have  in  Maryland,  "Let's  try  and  make  an  integrated  system." 
That's  the  positive  side. 

Now  if  you'd  like  I  can  share  a  couple  of  the  horror  stories  with 
you  of  things  that  we  haven't  been  aole  to  deal  with,  and  mostly 
these  are  things  that  come  right  back  to  Congress.  The  way  Con- 
gress constructs  the  laws  that  mandate  how  these  programs  are  to 
be  run.  To  give  an  example,  in  the  dislocated  worker  programs,  I'm 
sure  you've  heard  many  horror  stories.  I'll  share  a  couple  with  you. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  constructing  a  program  for  a  Baltimore 
steel  company  that  decided  it  needed  to  close  down  almost  com- 
pletely, I  think  they  were  going  to  maintain  a  skeleton  crew.  And 
they  had  two  lines  in  that  steel  company,  one  produced  ornamental 
steel  and  one  produced  rods.  And  we  applied  for  trade  readjust- 
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ment  and  come  to  find  out,  sure  enough,  the  company  was  ehgible 
for  the  TRA.  But  only  one  of  the  Hnes  was  ehgible  for  TRA, 

So  to  give  you  an  example  of  what  that  meant,  we  had  to  go  in 
and,  either  over  the  objections  of  the  union,  the  State,  and  the  com- 
pany, we  had  to  go  in  and  tell  a  group  of  employees  in  that  com- 
pany who  have  worked  there  side  by  side,  most  of  them  for  20 
years,  who  live  in  the  same  neighborhoods,  many  on  the  same 
streets,  we  had  to  tell  them  that  some  of  them  were  eligible  for  78 
weeks  of  training  and  unemployment  compensations  and  the  others 
were  only  eligible  for  26  weeks  and,  mavbe,  we  could  find  money 
out  of  our  regular  title  III  funds  to  provide  some  level  of  other  sup- 
port for  them. 

Even  more  bizarre,  we  had  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Howard 
County  that  closed,  and  because  they  had  seniority  bumping  rights, 
it  was  a  nonunion  plant  but  they  had  seniority  bumping  rights, 
what  happens  is  that  the  people  that  bump  down  and  the  people 
that  they  were  to  bump  out  were  not  trade  approved  because  they 
were  in  a  different  line  so  we  had  the  situation — ^the  same  situation 
again. 

And  even  though  these  people  had  lost  their  jobs  and  there  was 
really  no  hope  of  getting  a  job  back  at  that  level,  they  were  not  eli- 
gible for  the  same  kinds  of  services.  And  that's  simply  because  the 
different  ftinding  streams  mandated  that  different  services  be  pro- 
vided even  though  the  goal  was  the  same.  I  could  go  on  and  on  and 
on. 

These  are  coimtless,  countless  examples  of  what  States  and  local 
areas  are  forced  to  really  contend  with.  And  I  disagree  with  some 
of  the  speakers  that  have  sat  here  today  and  told  you  today  that 
these  programs  aren't  successful. 

Sure,  there  are  bad  programs  out  there  and  I  think  you  read 
about  them  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  but 
the  majority  of  these  programs  are  doing  what  you  set  them  up  to 
do  and  they're  spending  their  dollars  within  the  constraints  that 
you  set  for  them  as  well  as  they  can. 

We  have  statistics,  we  have  data,  we  have  plenty  of  that  to  show 
that  the  majority  of  these  programs  are  successful.  The  problem  is 
they're  too  focused.  They're  too  focused.  Right  now  a  person's  prob- 
lems that  we  deal  with  doesn't  just  need  one  service.  They  need 
multiservices. 

So  a  program  comes  in  and  they  say,  "Well,  I  can  only  do  X,  Y, 
and  Z,  and  you  need  a  wide  range  of  services,"  so  therefore  either 
you  have  to  network,  which  is  very  costly  and  inconvenient  or  you 
basically  only  address  a  portion  of  that  person  and  that  family's 
problem.  And  that's  really  the  crux  of  the  situation,  is  that  we  don't 
have  the  flexibility,  that  the  system  is  too  confined. 

And  it's  not  really — I'm  not  sure  it's  one  of  resources.  We  have 
$100  million,  you  were  talking  about  resources  at  the  Federal  level, 
this  doesn't  include  Pell  grants,  this  doesn't  include  student  loans. 
We  have  $100  million.  All  of  our  programs  would  say  they're  un- 
derfunded, but  we  as  a  board  are  not  sure  of  that. 

Now  I've  been  talking  about  the  negative  part.  I'd  like  to  actually 
give  you  some  real  simple  recommendations  on  what  needs  to  be 
done  or  what  we'd  like  to  see  be  done. 
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First,  we're  really  split,  the  private  sector  members  of  our  board 
believe,  "Tear  it  down,  completely  dismantle  it,  put  it  back  together 
again."  That's  one  approach.  The  government  members  and  my 
elected  bosses  think  that  that  could  be  the  biggest  mistake  we 
would  ever  make,  because  there  really  is  a  fear  out  in  the  States 
and  local  areas  that  if  you  ever  really  do  get  a  handle  on  how  much 
money  is  going  into  this,  that  you're  going  to  cut  the  hell  out  of  it. 
And  we  don't  want  to  see  that,  because  we  do  not  think  in  this  time 
that  we  have  to  build  a  world  class  work  force,  that  we  have 
enough  resources  to  do  the  job. 

So  obviously,  once  it's  all  consolidated  it's  going  to  look  like  a  lot 
of  monejy,  the  $25  billion  that  was  banded  about  here  today,  looks 
like  ana  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money.  I  would  contend  to  you  that 
it  probably  isn't  enough  money.  But  we're  not  willing  formally  to 
say  it  isn't.  We  think  a  lot  more  can  be  done.  We  know  that  simply 
through  consolidation  of  administration  10  to  15  percent  more  can 
be  done. 

So  what  we  would  advise  you  to  do  before  you  dismantle  the  sys- 
tem, before  you  cut  the  funding  for  the  system,  is  we  would  do  sev- 
eral core  kinds  of  things.  The  first  thing  we  would  do  is,  why  don't 
you  create  a  Federal  human  resource  investment  board  like  you've 
allowed  States  to  do.  You  did  that  in  the  JTPA  amendments  2 
years  ago,  some  States  are  exercising  that.  It's  a  lot  of  turf  at  State 
levels  as  to  what — why  they  do  it  and  don't  do  it,  but  some  States 
are  actually  doing  it  and  it  seems  to  be  working  well. 

Why  don't  you  do  that  at  the  Federal  level  and  also  give  them 
the  authority.  Give  them  the  authority  to  cut  through  regulations, 
to  waiver  regulations,  even  perhaps,  to  waiver  provisions  of  the  law 
if  they  are  blocking  outcomes  success. 

So  that  would  be  step  1,  and  I  would  not  just  have  it — I  know 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  Department  of  Labor  a  lot.  They  ask 
to  talk  to  us  because  we're  so  close  to  them,  also,  Maryland  works 
with  welfare  reform  and  a  lot  of  things  like  that.  We  know  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  encouraging  the  President  to  consider  such 
a  board  through  Executive  order. 

Obviously,  we  think  that's  a  good  idea.  We  think  it's  a  little  bit 
too  narrow,  but  we  know  the  Department  of  Labor  is  talking  to 
HHS  about  how  they  are  going  to  reallv  look  at  welfare  reform,  the 
employment  and  training  portion  of  welfare  reform. 

So  we  really  feel  that  Department  of  Labor  for  sure  is  very,  very 
concerned  about  pulling  down  the  barriers  and  integrating  these 
programs.  We  know  firsthand  that  they  are.  We  just  think  that 
Congress  needs  to  take  the  initiative  on  this  one,  because  only  Con- 
gress can  really  authorize  a  board  to  really  waiver  different  kinds 
of  provisions  in  law  or  regulations. 

And  I  would  have  that  board  be  private  sector.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  agencies  at  the  Federal  level  that  are  really  running 
these  programs.  So  you  had  the  leaders,  the  proper  leadership  mix 
there  that  could  reallv  cut  through  this  kind  of  morass  that  we've 
stuck  ourselves  in  and  make  decisions. 

But  I'd  do  more  than  that,  more  than  a  board  is  just  needed. 
What  I'd  also  do  is  I'd  have  all  these  programs  have  to  have  some 
commonality.  Why  can't  these  programs  have  a  core  information 
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system?  With  technology  the  way  it  is  today,  there's  no  reason  why 
there  can't  be  a  uniform  set  of  terms  and  definitions. 

I  think  the  papers  that  you've  been  getting  from  the  NGA  and 
from  the  State  chair's  associations  probably  amplify  this  better 
than  I'm  going  to  do,  but  the  bottom  line  is  there's  just  no  reason 
why  a  family  isn't  a  family  in  DOL,  in  Education,  and  HHS. 

Those  are — there's  no  reason  why  it  doesn't  mean  the  same 
thing.  If  you  knew  the  amount  of  time  that  we  spend  training  peo- 
ple in  the  different  definitions  when  we  have  cross  programs,  if  you 
knew  the  amount  of  time  that  we  try  to  spend  correcting  the  er- 
rors, because  we  had  three  and  four  definitions  of  family  and  we're 
actually  coursing  these  people  through  the  program,  staff  will  make 
the  errors,  you'd  be  amazed  and  appalled  just  because  how  a  sim- 
ple thing  like  that  can  cause  problems. 

The  second  thing,  run  this  system  by  results.  Don't  give  us  proc- 
ess rules  and  regulations  that  require  us  to  figure  out  how  to  meet 
your  process  goals  and  not  focus  on  the  important  thing,  is  what 
are  they  accomplishing?  What  are  we  doing?  What  are  we  really  ac- 
complishing with  people  with  these  programs? 

Right  now  you  look  at  the  Jobs  Program.  JTPA  back  in  1983 
when  it  was  passed  really  had  the  philosophy,  look  at  the  end  re- 
sult, let  States  and  local  areas  have  some  flexibility,  but  look  at  the 
end  result,  have  very  specific  performance  standards  and  then  if 
States  and  local  areas  don't  make  them,  come  down  and  sanction 
them.  Reward  them  if  they  make  them,  sanction  them  if  they  don't, 
financially. 

Look  at  the  Jobs  Program  in  1986  when  it  was  passed.  They 
mention  performance  standards  but  the  biggest  thing  is  process, 
get  that  person  in  there  20  hours  a  week,  record  what  they're  in 
in  10  different  ways,  and  look  at  process,  process,  process  and  num- 
bers of  participations  and  things  like  that.  Don't  do  that. 

What  works  here  in  Washington,  what  works  in  Maryland  isn't 
going  to  work  necessarily  in  North  Carolina,  isn't  necessarily  going 
to  work  in  Delaware.  States  and,  more  importantly,  local  areas  can 
make  things  work  but  they're  going  to  look  different.  When  you  su- 
perimpose on  us  very  specific  process  guidelines,  you're  basically 
costing  the  taxpayer  more  money. 

Look  at  results.  By  all  means  tell  us  who  you  want  us  to  serve. 
By  all  means  tell  us  what  you  think  it  should  cost  and  give  us  very 
strict  guidelines  on  what  you  expect  as  results,  not  the  high-flying 
sounding  goals  that  are  usually  in  legislation.  Give  us  numerical  or 
percentage  goals  of  what  the  outcome  should  be,  and  then  when  we 
don't  make  it,  don't  give  us  the  money  the  next  year. 

Do  things  like  that.  I  mean,  that's  what  we  think,  our  business 
people  have  been  recommending  that,  and  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  it  for  years. 

The  last  thing  is  standardize  the  fiscal  and  administrative  proce- 
dures. It's  a  shambles  when  you  look  at  it.  I  have  a  little  chart  in 
my  program,  in  my  actual  testimony,  a  little  chart  that  shows  that 
you're  running  the  same  identical  program  for  people  that  are  in 
the  dislocated  worker  EDWAA  progn'ani,  for  people  that  are  in  jobs, 
the  welfare  work  program,  and  people  that  are  in  JTPA.  The  same 
identical  program,  the  same  identical  services. 
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That  program  has  about  20  different  kinds  of  classifications  of 
cost  and  then  it  gets  more  bizarre.  That  program,  depending  on 
how  you  allocate  the  different  staff,  you  can  cnange  how  the  cost 
would  be.  You  have  to  be  pretty  much  a  fiscal  genius — ^by  the  way, 
I  brought  my  fiscal  genius  here  today,  in  case  you  have  any  tech- 
nical questions — you  have  to  almost  be  a  fiscal  genius  to  be  able 
to  figure  out  how  to  group  these  funding  sources. 

Most  local  areas  are  going  to  say,  "It's  not  worth  it.  It's  not  worth 
it,"  and  that's  wrong,  because  when  you  finally  do  get  an  integrated 
program,  it  is  better.  It's  more  cost  effective  and  it's  better.  It  also 
doesn't  stigmatize  any  particular  group  in  the  integrated  program. 

That's  my  spiel  for  today,  my  soap  dox.  I'm  coming  off  it.  I  got 
all  revved  up  hearing  all  the  things  that  you  were  hearing  today 
and  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  get  up  there  and  I'm  going  to  say  what 
for,"  because  usually  when  I  come  before  a  committee,  they  can  line 
out  my  job,  but  I  don't  think  you  can  probably  do  that  yet.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Callahan  follows:] 
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BACKGROUND  ON  THE  MARYLAND  WORK  FORCE 
INVESTMENT  BOARD  (GWIB) 

The  Board  was  originally  created  in  1983  as  the  Governor's  Employment  and  Training 
Comicil  and  acted  as  Maryland's  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Acts  (JTPA).  Over  the  years,  the  Council  evolved  into  the  State's 
primary  group  focusing  on  all  human  resource  development  policy  issues.  To  reflect 
this  change,  the  Council  was  renamed  the  Work  Force  Investment  Board  in  1992  with 
the  responsibility  of  overseeing  the  State's  growing  human  resource  development 
system.  In  1993,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  State  that  implemented  a  federal  option  of 
making  the  Board  the  sole  human  resource  investment  council  for  all  federal  programs 
that  provide  work  force  development  resources  to  the  State. 

The  1993  Act  merged  the  State  Council  on  Vocational-Technical  Education  and  the 
State  Advisory  Committee  for  Adult  and  Community  Services  with  the  Governor's 
Work  Force  Investment  Board.  The  purpose  of  the  change  was  to  provide  a  more 
coherent,  coordinated,  and  efficient  mechanism  for  the  development  of  integrated 
education  and  training  policies  and  guidelines. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Board  consists  of  up  to  forty  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Members  are 
leaders  from  the  business  community,  key  members  of  the  Governor's  cabinet,  the 
legislature,  education,  organized  labor  and  community  based  organizations. 

THE  ROLE 

The  role  of  the  Board  is  to  provide  the  State  with  a  mechanism  to  develop  plans  and 
policies  aimed  at  maximizing  the  potential  of  the  existing  and  future  work  force.  This 
role  includes  acting  as  facilitator,  initiator  and  advocate  for: 

•  Interagency  coordination; 

•  Initiatives  that  cross  the  boundaries  of  agencies  and  levels  of  govenmient;  and 

•  Consideration  of  resource  utilization  to  obtain  maximum  effectiveness. 

THE  GOALS 

The  Board  has  the  following  operational  goals: 

•  To  assist  the  State  in  maximizing  the  potential  of  its  work  force  to  increase 
economic  self-sufficiency  and  to  help  Maryland  employers  obtain  and  retain  a 
world  class  work  force; 

•  To  assist  the  State  in  creating  a  seamless  delivery  system  encompassing 
employability  development,  education  and  social  services  systems;  and 

•  To  assist  the  State  in  maximizing  effectiveness  and  assuring  accountability  for 
results. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION 

The  Board  has  an  independent  staff  and  five  committees: 

The  Executive  Committee 
The  Youth  Education  Committee 
The  Existing  Worker  Committee 
The  Adult  Education  Committee 
The  Adult  Policy  Committee 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BOARD'S  EFFORTS  TO  BUILD  A 

COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

SYSTEM  IN  MARYLAND 

The  GWIB  has  worked  to  help  the  State  create  a  coordinated  and  integrated  human 
resource  investment  system.  One  of  the  core  principles  that  the  Board  holds  is  that  an 
integrated  system  is  needed  to  provide  the  most  cost  efficient  and  effective  service  to 
both  employers  and  job  seekers. 

The  employment  and  training  system  that  has  been  created  by  the  federal  government 
is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  programs  developed  by  various  congressional 
committees  in  response  to  particular  needs  of  specific  groups  of  people.  They  are 
programs  that  provide  a  wide  array  of  similar,  often  identical  services,  to  increasingly 
overlapping  groups  of  people.  They  are  programs  that  for  the  most  part  go  about  their 
jobs  in  a  totally  independent  fashion,  resulting  in  a  fi^agmented  response  to  the 
interrelated  needs  of  the  people  who  need  human  resource  development  services.  The 
core  of  federal  programs  that  fall  into  this  category  are: 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

The  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act 

The  Adult  Education  Act 

The  Family  Support  Act  (JOBS  Title) 

The  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 

North  American  Free  Trade  Act 

The  Wagner-Peyse  Act 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 

The  Food  Stamps,  Employment  and  Training  Programs 

The  Refugee  Assistance  Act 

Stewart  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act 

Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 

The  Clean  Air  Act 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 

Individually,  these  program  typically  are  not  funded  at  the  levels  needed  to  adequately 
respond  to  the  goals  that  Congress  set  for  them.  But  collectively,  in  Maryland,  this 
core  set  of  programs  spends  nearly  $100  million  a  year.    Because  each  of  them  is 
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governed  by  different  laws  and  regulations,  they  each  have  different  administrative 
requirements  which  dictate  that  they  be  operated  separately.  The  Board  estimates  that 
this  duplicative  administrative  structure  eats  up  at  least  5%  of  additional  funds  and 
maybe  as  much  as  10%.  Based  on  current  cost  averages,  in  Maryland  alone  this 
duplication  translates  to  perhaps  as  many  as  two  thousand  people  each  year  that  need 
help,  should  be  getting  help,  but  do  not  get  services  because  the  money  is  spent  on 
required  and  redundant  administrative  functions.  While  the  Board  has  not  considered 
the  potential  for  cost  efficiencies  at  the  direct  service  level  if  these  programs  were 
combined  into  some  rational  system,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  potential  for  cost 
savings  is  even  greater  at  the  direct  service  level. 

In  Maryland  the  Governor,  his  staff  and  the  Board  endeavors  to  superimpose  a  rational 
framework  for  all  of  these  efforts.  While  we  are  not  able  to  cut  down  on  the  required 
administrative  duplication,  we  have  had  limited  success  at  the  direct  service  level.  One 
example  is  that  with  the  passage  of  the  Family  Support  Act,  most  States  interpreted 
Congressional  intent  to  establish  a  new  welfare  employment  and  training  system.  In 
Maryland  we  resisted  that  interpretation  and  after  many  "discussions"  with  the  federal 
Health  and  Human  Services  officials  we  convinced  them  to  allow  us  to  use  the  existing 
JTPA  Private  Industry  Council  (PICs)  employment  and  training  system  to  implement 
the  JOBS  program. 

Another  example  of  how  we  are  working  to  bring  the  efforts  together  can  be  seen  in 
the  new  school-to-work  transition  initiative  that  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Education  are  now  fostering.  In  Maryland,  we  have  established  local  planning  teams 
for  this  effort  using  the  PICs  as  the  facilitators  for  the  effort.  We  will  be  providing 
PICs  with  a  part  of  the  federal  funds  that  we  obtain  for  planning  this  effort  and  making 
them  responsible  for  bringing  all  the  partners  to  the  table  to  address  this  critical  issue. 

State  efforts  to  bring  these  programs  together  as  a  system  and  make  the  services  be 
one,  integrated,  rational  employment  and  training  system  are  needed  and  do  produce 
results.  But  state  efforts  alone  can  only  achieve  limited  results  as  long  as  the  programs 
are  ordained  at  the  federal  level  to  be  independent  and  separate. 

EXAMPLES  OF  AN  IRRATIONAL  SYSTEM 

The  Board  is  always  fmding  examples  of  how  the  current  set  of  programs  often  cause 
irrational  situations  to  develop.  Some  examples  are: 

•    Different  Benefits  For  Co-Workers 

Several  years  ago  a  local  Baltimore  company  notified  the  State  that  it  would  be  closing 
down  two  of  its  operations.  Both  operations  were  at  the  same  plant  and  both  were 
being  closed  because  they  were  no  longer  profitable.  But  two  different  products  were 
produced.  Over  the  objections  of  the  State,  the  company  and  the  union,  one  of  the 
product  lines  was  deemed  to  be  impacted  by  foreign  trade  and  the  other  was  not.  What 
this  meant  for  the  workers  was  that  some  were  entitled  to  Trade  Act  benefits  while  the 
others  were  not.  In  effect,  this  meant  that  the  workers  deemed  to  be  impacted  by  trade 
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had  the  ability  to  obtain  retraining  services  and  unemployment  compensation  for  up  to 
a  year  beyond  the  normal  conclusion  of  unemployment  benefits.  Try  explaining  to 
workers  from  the  same  plant,  many  who  live  next  to  each  other,  all  who  belong  to  the 
same  union  that  some  are  eligible  for  78  weeks  of  compensation  and  training  while  the 
others  can  only  count  on  26  weeks  of  compensation  and  will  only  get  training  if  the 
State  and  local  area  have  sufficient  funds  in  the  regular  dislocated  worker  program  to 
pay  for  it.. 

•    The  Ripple  Effect 

As  indicated  in  the  first  example,  the  hodge  podge  of  dislocated  worker  programs 
results  in  inequitable  services  and  undue  administrative  cost.  Another  example  of  this 
happened  in  Maryland  at  a  major  manufacturing  plant  in  Howard  County.  Several 
years  ago  the  plant  announced  is  was  discontinuing  manufacturing  ovens  because  of 
foreign  competition.  They  would  be  reducing  the  workforce  by  800  workers.  Many  of 
the  workers  who  were  in  the  line  that  produced  the  ovens  were  able  to  use  company 
seniority  rights  to  bump  workers  at  the  same  plant  who  worked  on  other  lines. 

The  oven  line  workers  were  certified  for  Trade  Act.  This  meant  that  they  were  eligible 
for  78  weeks  of  Unemployment  Benefits  while  in  training  and  they  were  eligible  for 
more  expensive  training  since  it  could  be  funded  out  of  Trade  which  has  no  cost 
guidelines  on  training  cost.  The  workers  fi-om  other  lines  that  were  bumped  out  their 
jobs  by  the  more  senior  oven  line  workers  were  only  eligible  for  26  weeks  of 
Unemployment  Benefits.  Their  training  options  were  more  limited  because  the  only 
fiinds  available  to  them  for  training  were  limited  JTPA  Title  III  dollars  which  had  been 
allocated  to  the  State  and  which  the  State  needed  to  place  cost  guidelines  upon  in  order 
to  ensure  the  fimds  would  help  as  many  people  as  possible. 

But  not  only  are  were  the  workers  treated  differently,  the  fact  that  two  funding  streams 
were  used  for  the  program  required  two  administrative  and  reporting  structiires  be 
maintained.  Separate  programmatic  and  fiscal  systems  had  to  established  and 
maintained  for  the  two  programs,  resulting  in  substantial  additional  administrative  cost. 

•    When  Is  a  Dollar  Not  a  Dollar? 

Another  example  of  the  irrational  situations  we  create  deals  with  the  morass  of 
regulations  dealing  with  how  we  count  money  that  people  obtain  while  in  a  training 
program.  The  various  job  training  programs  typically  provide  money  to  people  in 
training  but  each  treats  income  support  differently.  The  federal  JOBS  program  will 
allow  income  support  only  if  it  is  for  "training  related  expenses"  i.e.  transportation, 
tools.  The  federal  JTPA  allows  supportive  services  to  cover  any  "reasonable  expense 
required  for  participation  in  the  training  program".  For  example,  we  have  had  a 
situation  where  an  unemployed  person's  utilities  have  been  turned  off  because  of  an 
overdue  bill  and  this  was  preventing  them  from  participating  in  training.  Because  the 
person  was  actively  working  with  their  JTPA  counselor,  they  got  a  support  payment  to 
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cover  the  bill.  JTPA  does  not  consider  this  income  so  it  has  no  impact  on  a  person's 
JTPA  eligibility.  But  this  person  was  also  obtaining  AFDC  benefits.  Since  the  utility 
payment  was  not  a  training  related  expense,  for  AFDC  the  payment  was  considered 
income  and  it  caused  the  person  to  have  enough  income  to  be  declared  ineligible  for 
AFDC  (and  other  related  needs  based  payments).  While  this  situation  was  ultimately 
resolved  without  harm  to  the  person  or  their  family  it  took  special  intervention  to 
accomplish  this.  Simply  by  taking  this  support  from  JTPA  the  person  risked  losing 
their  family's  AFDC  eligibility  and  income  support. 

Another  example  of  JTPA  and  AFDC  incompatibility  has  arisen  when  the  JTPA 
programs  help  people  get  jobs  by  assisting  them  with  transportation.  We  have  had 
situations  where  the  person's  vehicle  is  not  running.  In  many  rural  areas  of  Maryland, 
if  your  vehicle  does  not  work,  you  do  not  work.  If  the  vehicle  was  repaired  they  could 
obtain  employment  services  or  take  training  and  ultimately  become  employed.  If  the 
JTPA  program  pays  for  the  vehicle  repair  and  the  value  of  the  repaired  vehicle  is 
judged  by  the  AFDC  folks  to  over  $1500,  the  person  would  lose  their  AFDC  eligibility 
and  needed  income  support.  This  is  certainly  a  disincentive  to  get  help. 

The  last  example  of  how  we  treat  money  differently  in  the  different  programs  is  an 
example  of  "disregarded  income".  People  that  are  fortimate  enough  to  obtain  public 
housing  are  able  to  have  earnings  from  wages  from  a  training  program  (like  work 
experience)  "disregarded"  (not  counted)  if  the  program  is  fimded  directly  by  HUD  or 
by  a  JTPA  program  sponsor.  That  same  person,  if  they  are  in  an  identical  or  similar 
work  experience  program  but  it  is  frmded  from  JOBS  will  not  be  able  to  have  these 
earnings  disregarded.  The  net  result  is  that  the  person  in  the  JOBS  funded  activity 
would  be  socked  with  a  substantial  rent  increase  by  HUD  for  participating  in  the  JOBS 
program.  This  can  (and  has)  result  in  people  living  side-by-side  in  public  housing  and 
engaged  in  the  same  type  of  training  activity  being  treated  very  differently. 

The  Boondoggle  of  Integration 

The  different  job  training  laws  and  regulations  require  that  costs  from  the  same 
training  program,  providing  identical  services  to  people,  be  classified  and  accounted 
for  differently.  This  adds  to  the  time  and  cost  of  tracking  these  efforts  and  creates  an 
administrative  nightmare  that  is  a  real  barrier  to  program  integration.  The  following 
example  epitomizes  this.  In  Maryland  we  encourage  our  PICs  to  operate  co-funded 
programs.  By  jointly  fimding  specific  programs,  we  make  them  available  to  a  wider 
range  of  people  and  we  spread  the  program  cost  while  ensuring  that  people  are  not 
being  sent  to  a  training  slot  just  because  one  has  been  purchased  and  will  go  unfilled  if 
a  body  is  not  forced  into  it. 

We  have  had  an  example  of  a  remedial  education  program  which  also  provides  career 
counseling,  financial  counseling,  and  payments  to  the  participants  for  transportation. 
People  from  three  different  funding  sources  were  enrolled  in  this  program.     The 
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funding  sources  were  JTPA  Title  IIA,  JTPA  Title  III,  and  JOBS.    The  following  table 
shows  how  the  cost  must  be  tracked  and  reported  for  each  of  the  funding  sources. 


Activity 

Intake 

Eligibility 

Determination 


and 


JTPA     Title  IIA    JTPA    Title    III  JOBS  Cost 

Cost  Category         Cost  Category  Category 

Training  Related       Basic  Re-  60/40      Enhanced 

adjustment  Match  Training 


Assessment      and 
Other  Case 

Management 


Direct  Training 


Financial 
Counseling 


Training  Related 
Career  Counseling    Direct  Training 
Training  Related 


Transportation 
Payment 

Program  Admin. 

Remedial 
Education 


Admin.  Cost 
Direct  Training 


Basic 
Readjustment 

Basic 
Readjustment 

Basic 
Readjustment 

Basic 
Readjustment 

Admin.  Cost 

Retraining 


60/40      Enhanced 
Match  Training 

60/40      Enhanced 
Match  Training 

60/40      Enhanced 
Match  Training 

50/50  Match 

Support 

50/50  Match 

60/40      Enhanced 
Match  Training 


Keep  in  mind,  this  is  the  same  training  program  but  the  three  different  federal  fund 
sources  have  very  different  ways  of  cataloging  the  cost  for  the  same  activities.  Even 
within  one  program  ~  JTPA  --  the  cost  categories  differ  because  the  title  is  different! 
The  situation  is  made  more  complicated  by  additional  requirements  that  the  laws  or 
regulations  impose.  JOBS  requires  that  all  expenditures  also  be  classified  by 
component  cost.  So  all  cost  must  be  tracked  at  least  two  ways  in  JOBS.  Within  JTPA 
there  are  different  allowable  administrative  expenditure  percentages  making  it  harder 
to  cost  pool.  Also,  closely  related  activities  have  to  be  classed  differently  depending 
upon  what  stage  of  the  program  they  are  delivered.  If  you  are  intaking  a  client  in 
JTPA,  counseling  is  a  "Training  Related"  cost,  once  you  begin  assessing  them 
counseling  is  a  "Direct  Training"  cost.  Making  this  distinction  and  tracking  it  is 
extremely  burdensome.  In  the  program  represented  by  the  table  above  the  JOBS 
administrative  cost  would  be  reimbursed  at  a  50-50  rate.  But  if  the  person  is  a  fiill 
time  JOBS  administrator,  his/her  personnel  cost  are  reimbursed  at  the  enhanced  rate 
(60/40)  but  their  non-personnel  cost  are  reimbursed  at  the  50-50  rate.  If  the  JOBS 
administrative  cost  are  part  of  a  training  component,  then  the  total  cost  could  be 
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reimbursed  at  tlie  enhanced  rate.  Try  to  keep  that  straight!!  We  have  created  a  system 
where  if  we  try  to  integrate  and  combine  services  more  and  more  resources  are 
expended  on  accounting  and  documentation  and  less  are  spent  on  services  to  people. 

PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

While  there  is  strong  sentiment  from  the  business  community  for  a  total  rebuilding  of 
the  system  from  the  ground  up,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  this  may  not  be  either 
possible  or  feasible.  Reality  dictates  that  every  effort  be  made  to  work  with  the 
existing  collection  of  programs  to  form  them  into  a  rational,  cost-effective,  accountable 
human  resource  investment  system.  To  accomplish  this,  the  legal  and  institutional 
barriers  that  have  provided  reasons  for  keeping  these  programs  apart  must  be  brought 
down.  To  that  end,  the  Board  strongly  recommends  that  Congress  and  the  federal 
government  take  the  following  action  regarding  these  programs: 

1.  Develop  and  require  all  programs  to  use  a  core  information  system  with  uniform 
terms  and  definitions.  This  core  system  should  at  a  minimum  capture  basic 
demographic  information,  record  services  provided,  and  report  outcomes  obtained. 
The  system  should  be  set  up  so  that  all  programs  share  information  and  can 
eliminate  duplicative  data  collection.  In  Attachment  A  a  list  of  terms  has  been 
provided  that  represents  common  terms  that  could  be  standardized. 

2.  Develop  a  complementary  set  of  results-oriented  performance  standards  that  lead  to 
long  term  self-sufficiency  for  all  the  programs  in  the  system  and  then  use  these 
outcome  measiu^es  to  manage  the  programs. 

3.  Standardize  the  fiscal  and  administrative  procedures  and  cost  categories  that 
currently  apply  to  the  programs.  By  doing  this,  a  level  playing  field  can  be  created 
that  will  facilitate  program  integration.  Attachment  B  provides  some  specific 
examples  of  fiscal  procedures  that  present  barriers  to  integrated  operations. 

4.  Require  each  state  to  construct  a  single,  integrated  human  resource  investment  plan 
that  establishes  goals,  objectives,  and  outcome  expectations  for  each  of  the 
programs  involved. 

SYSTEM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Board  also  advocates  a  change  to  the  core  federal  system.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
different  laws  that  specify  different  target  groups  (and  we  suspect  that  this  will  not 
change)  then  there  is  a  real  need  for  establishing  groups  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
levels  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  bringing  the  programs  together  as  a  system.  To  this 
end,  the  following  recommendations  are  strongly  endorsed: 

•  Establish  a  Federal  Human  Resource  Investment  Board.  This  board  should  have  a 
majority  of  members  from  the  private  sector,  and  should  include  the  majority  and 
minority  leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate  along  with  representatives  from  the 
applicable  federal  agencies  that  administer  workforce  investment  programs.  The 
board  should  be  vested  with  the  authority  to: 


• 
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•  grant  waivers  to  provisions  of  existing  law  and  regulations  to  facilitate  program 
integration  and  experimentation; 

•  coordinate  outcome  measures  established  by  the  various  federal  agencies; 

•  monitor  and  correct  is  necessary  federal  administrative  actions  that  are  barriers 
to  integrated  program  activities;  and 

•  work  with  the  National  Commission  to  provide  a  streamlined,  consolidated,  and 
coordinated  policy  approach  for  all  work  force  investment  programs. 

Provide  financial  incentives  to  states  to  establish  State  Human  Resource  Investment 
Councils  to  replace  all  existing  councils  and  boards  required  under  these  federal 
statutes. 


Encourage  local  jurisdictions  to  establish  Human  Resource  Investment  Boards  to 
oversee  all  programs  at  the  local  level  and  be  vested  with  the  authority  to  approve 
or  disapprove  local  plans  for  federal  funds. 

The  GWIB  believes  that  change  to  our  existing  system  is  critically  needed  if  we  are  to 
create  a  world  class  workforce.  The  changes  outlined  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
states  and  local  jurisdictions  to  move  aggressively  to  pull  the  existing  programs 
together  into  one  system  that  can  address  the  needs  we  face,  be  accountable,  and  make 
the  greatest  use  of  the  available  resources. 
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ATTACHMENT  A 

SELECTED  TERMS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  FOR  STANDARDIZATION 

It  is  understood  that  the  standardization  of  all  the  terms  listed  below  may  not  be  feasible  initially. 
Immediate  work  on  common  definitions  should  focus  on  those  terms  that  affect  eligibility 
determination. 


Adult 

Allowable  support  services 

Applicant 

Assessment 

At  risk 

At-risk  youth 

Barrier  to  employment 

Basic  employability  skills 

Basic  academic  skills 

Case  closure 

Case  management 

Characteristics 

Citizenship 

Clients 

Competencies 

Completer 

Confidentiality 

Coordination 

Core  demographic 

Counseling 

Dependent 

Disallowed  income 


Dislocated  worker 

Displaced  homemaker 

Economically  disadvantaged 

Educational  placement 

Educationally  disadvantaged 

Emancipated  youth 

Employability  development  plan 

Employable 

Employed 

Enrollment 

Entered  employment 

Exemplary  programs 

Family 

Family  income 

Follow-up 

Foster  child 

Gross  wages 

Handicapped 

Holding  status/period  of  known  activity 

Homeless 

Income  disregard 

Individual 
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Job  ready 

Job  retention 

Job  development 

Job  placement 

Limited  English  proficiency 

Limited  work  experience 

Literacy 

Long-term  unemployed 

Long-term  welfare  recipient 

Migrant  farmworker 

Migrant  food  processing  worker 

Needs-based  payments 

Not  in  labor  force 

Obligated  funds 

Obtained  employment 

OfTender 

Older  worker 

On-the-j'ob  training 

Ownership  of  resources 

Participant 

Performance  measurement/standard 

Personal  management  skills 

Personal  income 

Placed  in  unsubsidizcd  emplo)'mcnt 

Potential  dropout 


Public  assistance 

Race/ethnic  group 

Recently  separated  veteran 

Recidivism 

Resources/assets 

Resources  on  order 

Retention 

School  dropout 

Seasonal  farmworker 

Student 

Subsidized  job 

Substance  abuse 
Suitable  employment 
Teenage  parent 
Termination 
Underemployed 
Unemployed  individual 
Unsubsidizcd  job 
Veteran 

Vietnam-era  veteran 
Work  experience 
Youth 
Youth  AFDC  recipient 
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ATTACHMENT  B 

FISCAL  BARRJERS 

Cost  categories  vary  dramatically  from  program  to  program,  making  it  difficult  to  manage 
programs  Kinds  by  multiple  sources.  For  example,  JOBS  requires  each  dollar  spent  to  be 
identified  with  ten  or  eleven  program  activities  and  two  diflerent  matching  rates  J7PA  has  three 
specific  cost  categories:  administratioHj  direct  training  services,  and  training-related  and 
supportive  services.  Support  and  administration  are  defined  difTerently  in  JTPA  and  JOBS. 
EDWAA  has  some  similar,  but  some  different,  cost  categories  administration,  support  services 
and  needs-related  payments,  retraining,  basic  adjustment,  and  rapid  response.  The  Adult 
Education  Act  requires  state  and  local  matching  AEA  stale  administrative  expenses  include  all 
management  and  supervisory  expenditures  and  expenditures  for  stale  advisory  councils.  At  the 
local  level,  95  percent  of  the  grant  must  be  spent  on  adult  education  instructional  activities.  The 
remaining  Kinds  may  be  used  for  local  administrative  costs,  including  planning,  administration, 
evaluation,  personnel  development,  and  coordination.  Other  AEA  cost  categories  at  the  state 
level  include  programs  in  public  housing,  special  projects,  and  teacher  instruction.  Instructional 
programs  include  local  expenditures  for  client  training.  The  vocational  education  legislation  has 
categories  for  slate  administration,  stale  leadership,  sex  equity,  offenders,  and  single  parents  and 
displaced  hom^makers. 

(Tost  Limitations 

Cost  limitations  now  are  defined  differently  across  programs  For  example,  JTPA  Title  HA  and 
lie  allow  up  10  20  percent  to  be  spent  on  administration,  and  no  less  than  50  percent  on  direct 
training.  AJtematively,  JOBS  does  noi  have  cost  limitations,  except  as  they  impact  on  matching 
rates;  JOBS  does  have  minimum  cost  levels  for  target  groups  EDWAA  has  three  cost 
limitations.  First,  50  percent  of  annual  SSA  expenditures  must  be  on  retraining  services.  Second, 
end-of-year  administrative  expenditures  are  not  to  exceed  J  5  percent  of  total  program  year 
expenditures  Finally,  there  is  a  cap  of  25  percent  for  support  services  and  needs-related 
payments  at  the  state  and  subslate  level  As  of^  July  I,  1991,  there  was  a  5  percent  cap  on  state 
adnurustratlve  expenses  under  the  Adult  Education  Act.  Local  administrative  costs  are  equal  to  5 
percent,  but  this  amount  is  subject  to  negotiations  with  the  stale  education  department.  Funds  for 
the  AEA's  state-level  special  demonstration  projects  and  teacher  training  programs  currently  arc 
pegged  at  not  less  than  15  percent  of  the  state  grant;  of  this,  two-thirds  must  be  spent  on  training. 
AEA  also  contains  a  10  percent  setaside  for  institutionalized  adults  and  allows  the  state  to 
determine  the  setaside  for  public  housing  authority  programs  The  Perkins  legislation  allows  5 
percent  or  $250,000  for  state  administration,  whichever  is  higher;  of  this  amount  $60,000  must  be 
spent  for  sex  equity  administration.  The  federal  funds  also  must  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  with 
state  funds  Both  the  AEA  and  Perkins  legislation  also  require  "maintenance  of  effort"  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  Stales  and  local  agencies  must  match  or  exceed  their  expenditures  in  the 
previous  year. 
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Funds  Obligated  and  Carnovfr  Provisioni 

Currenlly,  programs  have  difTcrent  carryover  provisions  For  example,  JOBS  docs  not  allow  any 
^nds  10  be  carried  over  lo  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  docs  allow  for  obligated  fijnds  to  be  liquidated 
during  the  twelve  monihs  following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  JTPA  program  year  is  diPTcrent 
than  ine  JOBS  fiscal  year.  JTPA  gives  two  additional  years  to  obligate  allowable  carryovers  of  up 
to  15  percent  of  funds  allocated  in  a  specific  fiscal  year.  EDWAA  allows  only  a  20  percent 
carryover  of  the  state  allotment  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Both  the  Adult  Education  Act  and  the 
Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  and  Applied  Technology  Act  arc  forward-funded  because 
school  budgets  are  prepared  about  a  year  in  advance.  Therefore,  Rjnds  under  AEA  and  Perkins 
can  be  earned  over  for  twenty-seven  months.  If  not  expended  in  this  lime,  funds  revert  to  the 
federal  government. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  I'm  not  sure  we  have  the  power  to  accompHsh 
much  of  anything  on  this  committee,  but  we  illuminate  some 
things.  Well,  we  appreciate  all  of  your  testimony.  And  I  want  to 
say,  Mr.  Callahan,  I  agree  with  you.  But  how  I  get  my  colleagues 
to  change  the  way  they've  been  doing  things  for  40  years  I'm  not 
exactly  sure.  Because  they  all  seem  to  come  back  to  that  process. 
Most  of  them  have  never  run  a  business  or  have  never  had  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  stuff.  That's  the  problem. 

How  we  change  that,  I  don't  know,  other  than  next  year  there 
will  probably  be  100  new  people  again  so  maybe  eventually  some- 
thing will  change. 

There  are  a  few  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  table  that  are  just  as 
frustrated  about  this  as  you  are.  I  guess  I  go  back  to  this — ^if  you 
were  here  when  I  was  questioning  the  first  panel — how  do  we  get 
there.  I  clearly  don't — I  mean  at  this  point  I'm  not  sure  exactly  how 
we  get  there.  It  is  encouraging,  I  guess,  if  this  is  actually  happen- 
ing, that  Labor  is  interested  in  setting  up  some  kind  of  a  board. 

My  guess  would  be  if  you  tried  to  do  that  you  would  have  resist- 
ance from  Congress.  They  would  be  the  ones  that  would  screw  it 
up,  probably.  They  wouldn't  want  to  give  up  this  power,  or  give 
somebody  tne  authority  to  actually  do  something. 

Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Chairman,  co-opt  Congress,  put  the  leader- 
ship of  Congress  on  that  board.  Obviously  the  President  wouldn't 
want  to  do  fliat  and  maybe  Congress  wouldn't  want  to  do  that  ei- 
ther, but  I  mean  that's 

Mr.  Peterson.  That's  what's  happening  at  the  State  level.  You 
have  State  legislative  people. 

Mr.  Callahan.  That's  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  that  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  I  don't  know 
if  it's  ever  been  done  around  here — not  that  I'm  aware  of.  Generally 
it's — when  they  do  something  like  that  I  think  it's  some  kind  of 
commission  that  can't  do  anything  anyway.  So,  they  just  meet  and 
t3^e  up  a  report. 

I'm  not  sure  they've  ever  had  to  actually  do  anything,  accomplish 
anything,  actually  run  something,  which  is  what  this  would  be; 
right? 

Mr.  Callahan.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Peterson.  It's  an  interesting  idea. 

Mr.  Callahan.  It's  not  really  running  it  as  much  as  it's  the 
whole  policy 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  setting  the  policy. 

Mr.  Callahan.  A  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Right.  But  you're  going  to  have  all  these  dif- 
ferent— these  committees  are  going  to  object  to  that.  We  can't  even 
get  committees  to  meet  together,  to  agree  to  have  a  hearing  to- 
gether because  the  staff  is  afraid  that — one  staff  is  afraid  the  other 
staff  is  going  to  get  some  kind  of  credit  or  whatever. 

Mr.  New.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest  that  the  report  that  the 
GAO  has  done,  and  the  work  that  they're  doing,  is  an  excellent 
first  step. 

One  thing  that  needs  to  be  interjected,  though,  as  a  statement, 
as  it  moves  forward  and  the  discussion  begins  to  center  around 
consolidation  of  programs,  that  is  the  need  for  pooling  funding 
streams  together  into  a  single  funding  stream  of  some  type.  Always 
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be  vigilant  and  ask  the  question:  Did  you  change  the  nature  of  the 
prescriptive  operation  of  the  program? 

An  administrative  solution  of  putting  them  all  under  one  roof 
does  not  break  it  down.  So,  as  those  discussions  come  up  ask  the 
question:  Have  we  really  changed  or  opened  up  these  programs  so 
that  they  can  flow  laterally  in  terms  of  service  to  individuals? 

That's  one  thing  that  I  would  suggest. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Callahan,  in  doing  this,  the  resistance  that 
you  encountered — at  the  State  level  how  did  the  agencies,  the 
boards  and  the  bureaucracy  in  the  legislature  react  when  you  did 
this? 

Mr.  Callahan.  At  the  State  level  itself  it  was  fairly  harmonious 
because  we  have  a  boss  that  says,  "If  you  do  it  you  do  it." 

It  was  really  at  the  local  level  that  you  found — and  the  other 
boards — ^you  actually  found  that  there  was  real  resistance.  In  fact, 
the  first  time  that  we  tried  to  formalize  this  through  our  own  State 
legislature  it  went  down  in  a  very  large  defeat.  It  was  the  second 
year  that  we  were  able  to  accomplish  and  put  it  in  statute. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  were  able  to  accomplish  what  little 
we  have  accomplished  by  bringing  in  all  the  stake  holders  and  al- 
lowing them  to  have  a  vested  role  and  to  allow  them  to  feel  as 
though  they  are  equal  partners  with  this.  At  times  they're  really 
not  because  of  the  way  the  resources  are  allotted  but,  I  megm,  we 
give  them  a  voice  in  it  and  a  say  in  it  and  we  listen  to  them. 

So,  the  bottom  line  is  it's  not  perfect.  Anytime  that  you're  going 
with  entrenched  bureaucracies  that  really  see  their  mission  very 
narrowly  it's  very  difficult  to  change  that  mind  set. 

The  bottom  line  is  I  think  we  are  working  to  change  that  mind 
set.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  times  when  we  back  out  we  allow  the — 
we  try  and  encourage  the  private  industry  counsels  in  our  State  to 
do  the  same  thing  that  we  do  at  the  State  level.  That's  where  we 
have  more  success.  Not  all  of  our  private  industry  counsels  are 
great.  There  are  a  few  that  are  very  good.  The  ones  that  are  good 
are  able  to  bring  those  local  leaders  together,  do  the  kind  of  head 
butting  that  we  do  at  the  State  level  and  really  come  up  with  bet- 
ter programs.  They  circumvent  us  and  circumvent  the  Federal  reg- 
ulations and  come  up  with  better  programs  that  work  better  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  about  the  advocates  and  interest  groups, 
how  much  resistance  do  you  get  from  those? 

Mr.  Callahan.  The  advocates  and  interest  groups  for  this  initia- 
tive were  really  silent.  I  don't  think  they  understood  whether  it 
would  benefit  them  or  not  benefit  them.  I  mean,  organized  labor 
was  very  much  a  proponent  for  this  because  we  work  very  close 
with  organized  labor.  They  really  thought  that  this  was  a  good  idea 
because  they  saw  it  as  an  avenue  to  be  able  to  access  more  policy 
decisions  for  a  wider  array  of  programs. 

The  other  advocates,  like  the  welfare  advocates  and  our  homeless 
advocates,  they  didn't  really  understand  that  this  could  have  either 
negative  or  positive  responses  for  them.  So,  they  were  silent  when 
we  were  doing  this.  I  think  now  they're  very  much  on  board.  We 
actually  have  them  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  help  champion  them 
like  the  child  care  advocates  are  trying  to  get  us  to  champion  their 
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cause  to  get  more  working  poor  child  care  money  because  they  see 
it  as  a — it  is  really  an  economic  self-sufficiency  issue. 

Mr.  Peterson,  Right.  Mr.  New,  you  were  talking  about — or  mak- 
ing arguments  against  both  administrative  and  programmatic 
micromanagement  by  us,  which  I  think  I  agree  with. 

But  I'm  also — I  used  to  audit  a  little  bit  governments — ^if  we  give 
the  States  total  flexibility  I'm  not  so  sure  we're  going  to  be  able  to 
tell  what  you're  doing  out  there.  And  we  could  end  up  having  50 
different  deals  that  we  don't  have  any  better  handle  on  than  we 
have  today  on  what's  happening.  And  some  States  aren't  going  to 
do  a  very  good  job,  probably.  I  think  that's  to  some  extent  why 
you're  getting  this  micromanagement  and  you're  getting  this  kind 
of  approach. 

What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  New.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  proposing  in  any  sense  that  we 
take  away  the  limitations  that  are  standard  practices  that  would 
be  expected  in  terms  of  prudent  and  proper  administration  of  a 
governmental  or  nongovernmental  agency. 

The  operation  and  philosophy  that  we've  taken  in  North  Carolina 
concerning  JTPA  specificallv,  and  most  of  the  other  programs,  is 
one  that  has  been  endorsed  by  the  treasurer,  the  Governor,  and  the 
State  auditor,  all  of  which  are  independently  elected  in  our  State, 
is  that  audits  would  be  done  based  upon  the  generally  accepted 
standards  that  have  been  established  for  single  audit.         -'^y-- 

And  we  have  an  excellent  fiscal  control  system  that  dversees 
that.  I'm  not  suggesting  in  any  way,  whether  it's  Federal  or  State, 
that  those  tj^^es  of 

Mr.  Peterson.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  the  information  that  we  get 
back  is  understandable  to  the  average  folks  to  be  able  to  tell 
whether  you're  accomplishing  anything  or  not. 

I  mean  the  Single  Audit  Act  accomplished  at  least  keeping  the 
auditors  out  of  your  office  all  year  long.  But  I'm  not  so  sure  that 
it  gives  you  a  very  good  understanding  of  what  you're  accomplish- 
ing. We  have  no  idea  what  the  Federal  agencies  in  Washington  are 
accomplishing.  We  don't  have  an  accounting  system  in  any  of  them. 

At  least  we've  got  more  at  your  level  than  we  have  here.  But  we 
have  that  problem  all  through  government.  We  really  don't  have  a 
system  to  measure  results. 

Mr.  New.  Right, 

Mr,  Peterson,  We  have  mostly  a  budget-driven  system,  pro- 
grammatic— I  think  that's  to  some  extent  why  we  get  these  kinds 
of  directives  out  of  Congress  because  nobody  knows  what  else  to  do, 

Mr,  New,  That's  exactly  what  I'm  suggesting  in  terms  of  outcome 
measures.  We  judge  the  performance  of  the  service  delivery  areas 
out  of  our  office  and  are  building  systems  within  our  States  to  be 
able  to  look  at  other  programs  and  judge  how  well  they  are  serving 
people. 

In  terms  of  those  outcomes,  the 

Mr,  Peterson,  Yes,  but  your  auditors  aren't  trained  for  that, 

Mr,  New,  No,  the  single  audit 

'Mr,  Peterson,  They  don't  have  a  clue  what  that's  about, 

Mr.  New,  The  single  audit  system  in  terms  of  fiscal  and  program 
compliance  is  to  tell  us  that  that  agency  can  manage  both  the 
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money  we're  giving  them  and  the  programs  that  we're  asking 
them 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  would  suggest  most  auditors  don't  have  the  abil- 
ity to  tell  you  whether  you  can  handle  the  program  or  not.  They 
don't  know  enough  about  it. 

Mr.  New.  I  certainly  can't  debate  that  with  you. 

Mr.  Callahan,  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  you  could 
do  with  not  that  much  cost,  probablv  no  additional  cost — we  de- 
cided that — just  the  same  tning  you  re  saying,  how  do  we  know 
that  these  programs  are  really  doing  anything.  So,  what  we  are 
doing  is  we  used — every  State  has  an  unemployment  insurance 
data  base  that  records  people — ^individual  people  that  are  earning 
money.  If  the  State  wants  to,  they  can  tap  into  the  other  States 
around  them. 

So,  to  find  out  in  our  welfare  program  are  we  having  any  real 
impact  with  our  JOBS  money  with  these  people  in  long  term — be- 
cause the  goal  there  should  be,  you  know,  earnings  and  long-term 
job  retention.  We  decided  we  would  set  up  a  system  using  our  UI 
data  base  which  is  real  cheap,  because  it's  already  there,  and  we 
would  track  people  through,  and  a  control  group  through  the  sys- 
tem to  find  out  is  there  any  difference  in  earnings  and  retention. 

The  disadvantage  is  it's  always  6  months  behind  but  the  bottom 
line  is,  over  time  our  State  can  tell  which  of  our  areas  are  having 
success  with  that  program  in  those  two  measures. 

So,  there  is  a  lot  of  things  you  could  do.  You  could  even  legislate 
that  you  will  have  a  cost  parameter  for  all  of  these  progframs  and 
that  could  be  your  goal. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  understand  what  you  can  do.  What  I'm  having 
a  hard  time  understanding  is  how  to  make  this  happen  knowing 
the  mind  set  of  auditors.  Tot  example,  and  how  long  it  took  us  to 
get  them  to  even  understand  the  Single  Audit  Act. 

I'm  just  kind  of  wondering  out  loud  about  this.  You're  on  the 
right  track.  I'm  just  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get  there.  There  are 
a  Tot  of  other  problems  I  think. 

Do  you  think  your  system  is  going  to  solve  all  these  problems? 

Mr.  Minott,  >fo,  just  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You're  more  on  the  process  end  of  things  too,  I 
think,  kind  of.  You're  going  to  help  simplify  everything.  But  it 
doesn't  get  at  some  of  the  basic  underlying  trouble  with  the  system. 

Mr.  Mesiott.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You're  just  trying  to  make  some  more  sense  out 
of  the  maze  that's  there  for  people. 

Mr.  Minott.  Yes,  for  our  customers  and  our  case  workers. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  you  would  agree  that  it  doesn't  get  at  some 
of  the  fundamental  problems  that  nave  been  caused  by  setting  all 
this  up. 

Mr.  Clarkin.  One  of  the  problems  as  I  see  it — when  Representa- 
tive Carper  became  Grovemor  of  Delaware  he  put  together  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  organization  of  the  government  in  Delaware 
and  how  we're  serving  the  needs  of  our  citizens.  One  of  the  rec- 
ommendations was  that  the  Department  of  Labor  and  our  economic 
development  office,  which  is  the  Delaware  Development  Office, 
should  work  closer  together.  And  what  some  of  us — what  some  peo- 
ple saw  was  merging  the  two  together,  just  putting  them  together 
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and  they  would  work  together;  what  others  look  at  is  identifying 
functions  that  are  across  both  agencies.  We  both  do  contracting  so 
why  don't  we  have  individuals  that  do  contracting.  We  have  people 
that  do  monitoring.  We  have  people  that  are  fiscal.  We  have  people 
that  do  management  information  systems. 

Why  not  take  individuals  that  are  experts  in  that  area  and  let 
them  provide  services  to  both  of  the  departments  according  to  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  Peterson.  That's  probably  how  the  GSA  started. 

Mr.  MiNOTT,  What  I  would  like  to  see  is  to  see  some  of  the  legis- 
lation— would  be  to  give  us  performance  standards,  to  go  across 
programs.  Give  us  funding  streams  to  go  across  programs.  Give  us 
MIS  systems  and  definitions  to  go  across  programs. 

You  can  be  prescriptive  in  those  areas.  Then  let  us  design  the 
programs  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  lower  Dela- 
ware, urban  Delaware,  Maryland,  California,  North  Dakota,  Ha- 
waii, wherever,  and  have  you  get  back  from  us  data  that  is  na- 
tional, that  you  can  compare  because  you're  going  to  set  broad  defi- 
nitions, functional  definitions,  functional  audits. 

Then  you  can  compare  apples  to  apples.  And  then  we  will  know 
what  you  want  us  to  do,  we  will  know  how  you  want  us  to  report 
it,  we  will  know  what  the  fiscal  rules  are.  And  then  we  will  get  to- 
gether through  our  human  resource  investment  councils,  our  State 
Job  Training  Coordinating  Coimcils,  whatever,  and  we  will  design 
local  programs  to  take  care  of  local  problems  within  your  frame- 
work. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  I  think  that's  where  we  want  to  go.  How  we 
get  there  is,  again,  the  question.  As  we've  said,  this  is  probably 
going  to  be  the  first  of  a  number  of  hearings  that  we're  going  to 
have  in  this  area. 

I  was  talking  to  Chris  Shays  on  the  way  over  to  vote  and  we  are 
going  to  try  between  him  and  me  and  Mr.  Zeliff  £md  any  others  in 
this  new  group  that  the  administration  is  forming — maybe  it's  time 
that  we  figure  out  some  way  to  put  a  focus  on  this.  We've  decided 
that  the  three  of  us  and  whoever  else  on  this  committee  who  wants 
to  do  it  are  going  to  try  to  make  that  happen  and  see  if  we  can 
get  the  attention  of  the  other  committees.  That's  what  it's  going  to 
take,  it's  going  to  take  some  kind  of  effort  to  bust  through  all  of 
this  stuff. 

I  think  it's  time  we  try  to  do  it.  It's  not  going  to  be  enough  just 
to  consolidate  six  programs  in  Labor.  So,  if  you're  interested  in 
being  involved  in  that  process  I  think  you  would  be  good  resource 
people;  if  you're  willing  to  do  that.  We'll  be  having  more  hearings. 
If  you  are  interested,  let  my  staff  know  and  we'll  keep  you  apprised 
of  what's  going  on  and  meetings  that  we  have.  We  appreciate  you 
coming  today. 

Does  anybody  have  any  last  burning  things  that  they  didn't  get 
off  their  chests?  We  appreciate  your  coming  and  we  hope  to  see  you 
again.  We  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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